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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE PEACE PROSPECT IN THE FAR EAST. 
— newspaper discussion of the fall of Port Arthur 


is focused very largely on the possibilities of an early peace, 
-and the prevailing temper of press comment is best indicated by 
the statement that a cessation of hostilities between Russia and 
Japan is desired, but not expected. Despatches from Washing- 
ton which represent Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese minister, as 
‘stating that Japan is “as much in earnest to-day as at the outset of 
the war,” and which make it plain that Count Cassini, the Russian 
-ambassador, looks to his Government to “ carry on the war to the 
end,” are cited as showing a stubborn attitude on the part of both 
nations. “We should be very glad indeed,” says the New York 
Evening Post,“ if we could share a widespread belief that Stoes- 
sel’s surrender brings peace appreciably nearer. But the obstinacy 
-of an autocrat who knows as much or as little about what is going 
on as his extfourage permits him to, with the natural desire of the 
army and many proud Russians for revenge, is the all-important 
factor in the situation.” 


The Philadelphia /xguzrer comments : 


“Tf the Russian Government were prepared to be guided in this 
momentous matter by the counsels of common sense based upon 
an unflinching and intelligent recognition of the facts, there would 
be little room for doubt as to its decision. It would be driven to 
admit the hopelessness of the undertaking upon which it so im- 
providently entered, and to acknowledge the wisdom of extricating 
itself without delay from the dreadful dilemma in which by its own 
arrogance and rashness and ignorance and incompetence and greed 
it has been placed. It would see that it can never hope to eject 
the Japanese from the position which their supreme valor and their 
immense sacrifices and their incomparable efficiency have won. It 
would understand the physical impossibility of placing and main- 
taining in Manchuria, through the agency of a railroad which can 
not at the utmost transport more than one thousand troops a day, 
a force superior or equal to that which the Japanese will easily be 
able to maintain there; and making a virtue of necessity it would 
admit its defeat and make the best of it. 

“But governments, being composed of men, are human, and with 


them, as with the rest of us, passion is apt to usurp the place of 
prudence. The Russians are not likely to surrender now merely 
because that would be the sensible thing to do. They are more 
likely to argue that they can not afford to surrender and to accept 
the loss of prestige which a surrender would involve, so long as 
any chance remains of retrieving their position.” 


In spite, however, of the firm attitude officially maintained by 
Russia—and the Russian Imperial Council has resolved that Rus- 
sia will not consent to make peace until she has won a decisive 
victory over Japan—signs of weakening are detected by several 
journals. Revolutionist agitators in Russia are taking every ad- 
vantage of the Government’s present position; the St. Petersburg 
papers are becoming bolder and bolder in their criticism of the 
conduct of the war; and an extraordinary council has been sum- 
moned by the Czar. To quote the New York 77ibune : 


“Reports of something resembling a crisis in Russian domestic 
as well as foreign affairs are probably not exaggerated. It is well 
known that the Czar’s reform decree and the government note 
which accompanied it wrought popular feeling to a high pitch 
before the fall of Port Arthur. The latter incident must, of 
course, have greatly intensified the feeling and added to the gen- 
eral embarrassment of the Government. The imperial council 
which is now to be held will certainly be important, and may be 
epoch-making. Nations have at times resorted to foreign war in 
order to allay or to counteract domestic dissatisfaction. It would 
not be altogether illogical for a nation to make peace abroad in 
order to allay a rising storm at home. There are those in Russia 
who think it would be the part of wisdom for that country so to 
do. We shall see whether they or the irreconcilable war party are 
the more influential. 

“The statement was made, just before the fall of Port Arthur, 
that in Russia at large popular interest in the war with Japan had 
taken a place decidedly inferior to that of the proposed domestic 
reforms. We can easily believe it. It is quite natural and rea- 
sonable that it should be so. For, where the war directly affects 
the welfare of one, the reforms would affect a score. While suc- 
cess in the war would mean material gain for a few, the granting of 
reforms’ would mean great good for the overwhelming majority. 
Moreover, this war was not begun in response to any popular de- 
mand, but has all along been regarded with disfavor by a large 
part, perhaps a majority, of the Russian people; while the vast 
majority of thinking people in Russia have long been looking and 
earnestly wishing for reforms in government.” 


The reported recall of Admiral Rohzdestvensky’s fleet is re- 
garded as an even more significant indication of Russian weaken- 
i Says the New York Globe : 


ing. 


“For along time it has been apparent that if Russia is to win 
the war she must win it by a naval victory. As long as Togo’s 
ships are in undisputed control of the Yellow Sea it is practically 
impossible for Russia to expel the Japanese from Manchuria. 
Even tho Kuropatkin should have double the number of Oyama it 
would take many months, if not years, to drive the Japanese out of 
their successive lines of defense. It is doubtful if the Russian 
general has any real hope of reconquering the region he has lost 
unless Japanese communications are cut by Russian naval suprem- 
acy. Even if the Japanese fell back to Port Arthur, what chance 
would there be of recapturing the fortress if it were constantly 
reenforced, resupplied with food and munitions? The siege of the 
last six months has shown that Port Arthur can not be taken un- 
less isolated. If the destruction of the Japanese fleet is a con- 
dition precedent to Russian success, the significance of giving to 
Japan control of the sea for an indefinite period can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. It looks quite as much an abandonment of the con- 
test as when Philip of Spain withdrew his Armada. 

“It is, of course, possible that Russia may redespatch the fleet 
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THE PRICE OF VICTORY! 


— Davenport in New York Jai/. 














SUNRISE AT PORT ARTHUR. 
—Ireland in Columbus Disfatch. 














THE ACCIDENT OF BIRTH. 
—Walker in Chattanooga Press. 














PORT ARTHUR—AND AFTER. 


when certain additional battle-ships which are being built are fin- 
ished. If this is the plan, the decisive naval action is deferred for 
many months, and Japan has ample time to get ready. . . . That 
the Russian admiralty has any intention of actually sending a fleet 
to wrestle with Togo is now more a matter of doubt than ever. If 
there is no such intention, it seems as useless for Russia to prolong 
the war as it was for Stoessel to hold out longer in Port Arthur.” 


And yet, thinks the Kansas City Star, there is “only the remo- 
test prospect” that the pressure brought to bear upon Russia at 
this time will end the war. “The prolongation of the conflict 
through one more campaign at least,” adds the Brooklyn Zag/e, 
“is certain as long as Russia’s ally, France, and Japan’s ally, 
Great Britain, severally and jointly decline to meddle in a quarrel 
which they alone have power to terminate.” The Baltimore Sux 
says: 

“The United States might with propriety proffer its services at 
the proper time to the belligerents as peacemaker. But this Gov- 
ernment will, of course, not extend its services as mediator until it 
has received an intimation that the belligerents are not averse to 
mediation. Great Britain is the ally of Japan; 


LEADING FEATURES OF 1904. 


HE year 1904, as interpreted by the American press, has 

been distinguished alike for its deeds of war and of peace. 

“Tho marred by a bloody war,” says the Baltimore American, * it 

has witnessed many notable advances along the lines of human en- 

deavor, and has to its credit not a few movements intended for the 
betterment of the world”; and the Atlanta Journa/ declares: 


“The year has been noteworthy for congresses looking to man’s 
social, intellectual, and spiritual betterment, and it has seen issued 
a world-wide call of the nations to a second Hague conference for 
the promotion of universal peace. The year has given us one of 
the greatest battles, one of the most remarkable sieges, and one of 
the most marvelous series of brilliant victories ever known. But 
it has given us, too, equally remarkable triumphs in the realms of 
peace.” 


The conflict in the Far East is regarded as the great event of the 
year. After eleven months of bloodshed it is still believed to be in 
its early stages. In contrast with the dark side of the war is the 
progress that has been made toward peace. 








France is the ally of Russia. The relations 
between France and Great Britain are now of 
a friendly nature. Are not these Powers the 
logical mediators? During the last eighteen 
months President Roosevelt has had occasion 
to reflect in rather severe terms upon Russian 
policy. It is possible that the Government 
at St. Petersburg has not forgotten the State 
Department’s charge in the summer of 1903 
that Russian diplomacy was striving to defeat 
the commercial treaty between the United 
States and China. It is possible that the 
President’s action in respect to the Kisheneff 
massacre or his comments in his last message 
to Congress upon the Russian passport system 
have not passed out of the memory of the 
statesmen at St. Petersburg. There is also 
an impression in the Russian capital that the 
moral support of the United States has been 
extended to Japan from the day the conflict 
began to the present time. If Russia, ignor- 
ing these considerations, should ask the United 
States to act as intermediary, there would un- 
questionably be a prompt and friendly re- 
sponse from our Government. But unless 
France and Great Britain are disqualified, by 
reason of their relations with the belligerents, 
from acting as peacemakers, and Germany is 











The Anglo-French treaty was followed by a 
series of arbitration treaties to which most 
of the leading nations of the world are parties, 
and by the promise of a second peace con- 
ference at The Hague. The arbitration of 
the North Sea affair and the decision of The 
Hague Tribunal that Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy were entitled to a preferred claim 
on the indemnity which Venezuela had by 
their blockade been made to promise, are 
both heid as examples of the progress made 
toward the arbitration of international dis- 
putes. Other incidents of international im- 
portance have been the continued tariff agita- 
tion in Great Britain ; the signing of a treaty 
which strengthens British suzerainty in Tibet ; 
the rescue of Mr. Perdicaris from Moorish 
bandits ; the extortion from Turkey, by an 
American naval demonstration, of the same 
treatment for American schools and other en- 
terprises as that given to those of the other 
Powers; the adoption of the gold standard by 
Mexico ; Germany’s war against the Hereros 
in Southwest Africa; the conflict between 











not acceptable to Japan in the réle of medi- 
ator, it seems unlikely that mediation will be 


GENERAL STOESSEL, 


Who has received a message from the Czar, 


Church and State in France; the state of an- 
archy in Morocco; the exposures in regard to 


undertaken by the United States, earnestly as _ thanking him for his “ gallant defense” of Port King Leopold’s rule in the Kongo; the as- 


President Roosevelt desires to restore peace  Atthur, and who is permitted by the Mikado 
to wear his sword, in view of his “ splendid 
loyalty” to his country, 


in the Orient.” 


sassination of Von Plehve in Russia and the 
subsequent demands for liberal reforms, and 
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the answer of the Czar, in which several important reforms are 
promised. The United States stopped civil strife in Panama; 
Argentine and Chile have settled their ditterences ; while dis- 
turbed conditions continue in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Venezuela, 
and Colombia. 

In the United States the most important event of the year, ac- 
cording to the Kansas City S¢ar,“ was the tremendous popular in- 
dorsement of the administration of President Roosevelt with a 
victory never before equaled in an American 
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gate $1,460,000,000, a sum only 2 per cent. below 1903, the record 
total, and of this raw cotton has contributed one-fourth, the largest 
sum ever realized from one article. This gain and those made by 
beef cattle, iron, and steel, copper, mineral oils, and latterly cotton 
goods, are the bright spots in a trade that, because of the enor- 
mous reduction in breadstuffs shipments, which are less than half 
those of 1903, just failed to equal the best of the past four years of 
excellent export business. Imports will exceed $1,025,000,000, a 
sum at least 2 per cent. larger than the 1903 record total, and ma- 
king with exports a total of $2,485,000,000, 








presidential election.” Other important do- 


mestic events are thus summarized by the 
Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger : 


“The history of the United States during 
the past year has been that of a nation doing 
notable things for the welfare of its own peo- 
ple, and exploiting its influence and resources 
in directions which will benefit the world. 
Easily first among the great works of public 
utility begun in 1904 is that of the Panama 
Canal, now a purely American undertaking, 
whose construction will be carried forward 
with the celerity and energy which character- 
ize American enterprise. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, exceeding in extent and 
comprehensiveness all previous efforts of the 
kind, epitomized in a spectacular way the 
progress of the country and of the age in every 
sphere of industrial activity. The completion 
of great engineering projects, such as the sub- 
ways of New York and Boston, the beginning 
of the vast work of tunneling the Hudson 











slightly in excess of the record.” 

Among the dead of the year are many per- 
sons of distinction. 
Philadelphia Record : 


Weesummarize from the 


For this State (Pennsylvania), of course, the 
list begins with Senator Quay, and with him 
may be mentioned Senators Hanna and Hoar 
—three of the most prominent figures in the 
Senate. Ex-Senator Vest, who had but re- 
cently retired from public life, also died last 
year. Two of the most prominent Confeder- 
ate commanders, Generals Longstreet and 
Gordon, were among the dead. Notable 
churchmen who died were Archbishop Elder, 
of Cincinnati, and Bishop Huntington, of 
Central New York. Of artists and literary 
men there were: John Rogers, who, it not a 
great, was certainly a popular sculptor, and R. 
S. Greenough, one of our greatest sculptors; 
Laurence Hutton, Park Godwin, and Pro- 
fessor von Holst. Other notable deaths were 
those of Postmaster-General Payne, Mayor 











River, mark a stage in the development of 
rapid means of communication in American 
cities. 

“The year 1904 will be memorable for the 
initiative taken by the United States for the calling of another 
Hague conference in the interest of the world’s peace and for the 
negotiation of various arbitration treaties in which our good offices 
and participation have been helpful.” 


In inventive and scientific circles the year has not been very pro- 
ductive, but, as the New York Wor/d points out, it has seen the 
development of many previous discoveries along lines already laid 
out. Several disastrous occurrences are recorded, aside from the 


yearly railroad accidents. Baltimore, Rochester, and Toronto 


suffered great loss by fire, and the burning of the General Slocum 
and the sinking of the /Vorge were the greatest of the disasters on 
water. 

The features of the financial and commercial year are sum- 
marized by Bradstreet’s as follows: 


“Taken as a whole, 1904 was the direct antithesis of 1903, which 
began finely and ended lamely. Like the latter, it was a year of 
sharply contrasting counter-movements in trade, industry, and 
speculation. ae 

“ Wheat alone of the important crops was shorter by 13 per cent. 
than in 1903, and 200,000,000 bushels, or 26 per cent., less than in 
1901. Statistics of interior movement, however, indicate some 
underestimation. Flour-milling necessities induced imports of 
Canadian wheat in bond, the return of some American already 
exported, the shipment of Pacific coast wheat to the East, and 
offerings of Russian grain at Atlantic ports. Record yields of 
potatoes, barley, and rice and next to the largest crops of corn and 
oats, however, guarantee a yield of food crops 8 per cent. larger 
than in 1903, while higher prices indicate returns to producers ex- 
ceeding all previous years. One drawback is that, owing to in- 
sistent domestic demand, we have fallen from first place as a 
wheat exporter, and European shortages have been supplied by 
Russia, India, and Argentina. European demand for our corn 
gives hope that some of our trade may be regained. The enor- 
mous cotton crop—possibly 13,000,000 bales—assures a large sup- 
ply after two years of short yields, but the money return to the 
South will be less than in 1903. Cotton proved the mainstay of 
our foreign trade. Our total exports in 1904 will probably aggre- 


SENATOR MITCHELL, OF OREGON. 


Indicted for conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment of public lands. 


McLane, of Baltimore, and George Francis 
Train. 

The most distinguished foreigner who died 
was Paul Kruger, of the Transvaal. Others 
were Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Sir Henry M. Stanley, The- 
odor Herzl (the Zionist), George Frederick Watts, and Jean Léon 
Géréme, Sir Edwin Arnold, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Samuel 
Smiles, Sir Leslie Stephen, and George L. Watson (English yacht 
designer). 


A review of the leading religious developments of the year will 
be found in another department. 


THE PUBLIC LAND FRAUDS. 


SCANDAL “ beside which the postal frauds will seem like 

the work of petty-larceny thieves ” is anticipated by the New 
York Press (Rep.) asa result of recent charges made in connection 
with the administration of public lands in Oregon, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia. Legal proceedings have already been instituted against 
United States Senator Mitchell and Representative Hermann, both 
of Oregon, and Mr. John H. Hall, United States district attorney 
of Oregon, has been removed from office by the President. The 
significance of this new governmental crusade is thus gaged by 
the Boston 7ranscript (Rep.): 


“What is now in progress is but another stage of a series of in- 
quiries which have had results in a number of arrests, in several 
indictments, and some convictions. For more thana year past the 
Government has been active in the prosecution of a ring of ‘ oper- 
ators’ who by various fraudulent methods thought they had suc- 
ceeded in gathering to themselves considerable sections of the 
public domain mainly in the Pacific Northwest. Their operations 
were engineered from several points contemporaneously. They 
had their representatives or agents in New York, in Washington, 
in Oregon, and in California, and, of course their accomplices, 
without whose aid they could have done little toward carrying out 
their schemes, were dishonest officials. 

“Some of these officials have been indicted and others have been 
convicted, but the suggestion of despatches from Oregon is that 
the great patrons, the real bosses, are ‘ higher up.’ The hope is 
natural that the inquiry will climb to the highest points of vantage 
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on which the great beneficiaries and secret promoters of these 
frauds have relied for safety.” 


The Chicago Daz/y News (Ind.) supplies the following further 
information : 


“ Fraudulent practises in connection with the distribution of gov- 
ernment lands have been common in the past, and the opportunities 
for them have been abundant. In erecting the national domain 
into States and Territories the federal Government in many cases 
reserved immense tracts of land to be used in such manner as it 
might deem wise. In all, the domain thus acquired and placed 
under the jurisdiction of Congress covers a vast territory. Tho 
much of it has been taken up by Indian reservations, preemption 
or sale, about 1,070,000,000 acres still remain, of which 917,000,000 
are unappropriated and unreserved. The total value of this ter- 
ritory has been estimated at about $1,000,000,000. In distributing 
these lands to individuals the Government has tried different plans. 
The common method of distribution now is that provided for un- 
der the homestead act, whereby persons who have certain quali- 


fications and who can show that they have entered upon land for 


its occupation and improvement in accordance with the terms of 
the law can receive a patent or deed to the land, paying only a 
nominal fee. In such cases the land-seekers file their applications 
with local officials representing the government land office. After 
investigation these officials issue certificates attesting the validity 
of the claim and these certificates are sent to. Washington to be 
passed upon finally. 

“The charge against Senator Mitchell and Congressman Her- 
mann is that, in collusion with certain claimants, they conspired to 
expedite to patent certain certificates that were fraudulent or fic- 
titious, using their official influence to that end. Whatever the 
truth may be, the fact that the Government, in its effort to stop 
land frauds, does not hesitate to strike at high officials if it finds 
giound for such action should have no little restraining effect on 
the politicians who have made such frauds a specialty.” 

Senator Mitchell is the third Senator within a year to be indicted 
for crime. He was elected to the Senate in 1873, and has repre- 
sented his State at Washington for the greater part of twenty-two 
years. Says the Kansas City Journal (Rep.): 

“It has created much surprise and regret that such an old, expe- 
rienced, and respected statesman as John H. Mitchell should be 
mixed up in land frauds and be compelled to stand trial before a 
jury in the federal court for crimes which, if proved against him, 
may possibly make him spend the rest of his life behind prison 
walls. The Senator is now over seventy years of age. There is 

















AGRICULTURAL ARSON. 


Burning Cotton at Fort Gaines, Ga 
Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 
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hardly enough time or energy left in him to make amends for any 
crime he may be guilty of, or to rehabilitate his reputation if the sus- 
picions and charges against him should be proved. But an indict- 
ment does not always mean conviction or guilt, and the Oregon 
statesman will not be regarded as an evil-doer until he is so ad- 
judged on a fair trial. 

“ A few decades ago the position of a United States Senator was 
looked upon as so dignified and exalted that it protected the in- 
cumbent even from reproach. Many Senators have shown politi- 
cal bias and bad judgment, but the number who have been im- 
pugned for personal dishonesty has been very small. In recent 
years, however, the Senate seems to be falling somewhat in the 
estimation of the people. A man is no longer considered great 
and honorable merely because he is a Senator. His position sim- 
ply gives him a fine opportunity to prove himself as such, and it 
some cases the most has not been made of this opportunity.” 


COTTON BURNING IN THE SOUTH. 


*EVERAL correspondents have written to Southern newspapers 
advising the farmers to burn a part of their cotton in order to 
raise the market price, and a circular making the same proposal is 
said to have been widely distributed. During the past month the 
Charleston Vew's and Courier printed a letter calling upon the men 
of the South to “rise up and on the first of January burn one mill- 
ion bales of cotton. If that doesn’t remedy the matter,” contin- 
ued the writer, “burn another million bales!” So far as can be 
ascertained, the net result of these inflammatory exhortations up to 
date has been the burning of one cotton bale in Clay County, Ga. 
This single episode, however, with its accretion of legend and ex- 
aggeration, has served to start a spirited discussion throughout the 
country. Zhe Wall Street Journa/ comments indignantly on what 
‘ rhe incident 


“nr 


it regards as an “ immoral proceeding,” concluding : 
is most depressing to those who realize the absolute dependence of 
free institutions upon a sound public opinion, especially in the 
matter of morals.” The Boston 7vrazxscript finds the proceeding 


“more foolish than immoral.” ~The New York Gloée declares: 


“If, as predicted, the burning becomes general, it will be one of 
the most remarkable agrarian movements ever known. If the 
planters are really possessed of the notion that by destroying part 
of their property they can make the remainder more valuable than 
the whole, then the political economists, from Adam Smith down, 
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A BURNING SHAME. 
Mr. Bott WEEVIL: “ Burning cotton to keep the price up! Why de they 
gun for me, the best friend they ever had ? ” 
Morgan in the Philadelphia /izgzcrer. 


CARTOON VIEWS OF THE COTTON BURNING EPISODE. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL: “ Try it awhile 
—My head aches and it’s got to be solved.” 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


THE SENATE WILL PLEASE COME TO ORDER, 





GOOD USE OF THE BIG STICK. 


—Opper in the New York American. De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


CONGRESS AND THE TRUSTS CARICATURED. 


may well ask themselves if their teaching has not been altogether 
idle. The corn-burning in the West is not a precedent. The corn 
was used as fuel, the farmers discovering that it was cheaper to 
burn the corn than to buy coal. In England, when the bank-notes 
were burned, there was a somewhat similar movement, but it pro- 
ceeded from a different motive. Our trades-unions have regu- 
lations which imply economic waste, but these uniformly are in the 
way of increasing the demand, not for the destruction of an exist- 
ent supply.” 

In the South, however, there is little disposition to regard the 
episode in a serious light. “There was a vast amount of smoke 
caused by this little fire,” remarks the Atlanta /ourna/. The 
Telegraph pronounces the cotton-burning proposals 
“absurd”; and the Augusta Chronicle observes: “The whole 


Macon 


thing seems too radically ridiculous to have originated even with 
no other idea than perpetrating a joke.” The Florida 77zmes- 
Union and Citizen (Jacksonville) says: 


“r 


The Southern cotton-planters, getting a fancy price for their 
cotton last year, very foolishly planted this year by far the largest 
acreage ever planted. They have no one except themselves to 
blame for the present price of cotton. The price to-day is none 
too low. The farmers of the South could have made it 20 cents 
ors. If they chose to make it 5 cents, they have no reason to com- 
plain that it is 6%. In ignoring the law of supply and demand, 
they have brought the price of cotton below the cost of produc- 
tion. They have done this themselves, and it is childish in them 
to try to throw the blame on others. 

“If the present price of cotton will teach the farmers of the 
South to grow other things that they need, and only grow cotton 
as a surplus crop, it will do them avast amount of good. They 
have the cotton situation entirely in their own hands. They can 
get whatever they wish for cotton. They have sold it as high as a 
dollar a pound, and while it is to be hoped that they will never do 
this again the fact that they have shows that they have the sit- 
uation completely in their own hands. 

“We hear much talk of new cotton sections. We can not blame 
the nations of Europe for trying to become independent of the 
South, but they certainly can not become so while the present gen- 
eration is alive. Whether they will one hundred years from now 
is a matter of guess, but for all practical purposes the South has a 
monopoly of cotton and will keep it as far as we can see into the 
futuré. The South has no competition to fear, except Southern 
competition. If the South will produce a 10,000,000-bale crop, it 
need not worry over what the balance of the world does. It will 
get 15 cents for its cotton. If it produces acrop of more than 
12,000,000 bales, it will get 5 cents.” 


The American Cotton Manufacturer (Charlotte, N.C.) says: 


“The air is filled with almost every conceivable kind of plan for 
putting the price of cotton back to ten cents. Between the ridicu- 
lous suggestion that the farmers burn 1,000,000 bales and the more 
reasonable one that they shall refuse to sell such cotton as remains 
in their possession at prevailing prices, all manner of more or less 
practicable and utterly impracticable schemes have been seriously 
BULTOTEG, oso. eos 

“Tf all this talk and action leads to the elimination of parasitica] 


control of the market and a steadying of values it will be of un- 
told benefit to the entire trade. 

“No doubt all this earnest agitation will be of some real value, 
but the most diligent and serious consideration of the entire ques- 
tion by leaders not only in the culture, but also in the manufactur- 
ing and wholesale merchandizing of the world’s cotton, will be 
absolutely necessary for the evolution of the best measures tor 
self-protection.” 


PROSECUTING THE ‘*‘PAPER TRUST.” 


YRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Attorney-General Moody 
are “entitled to public commendation and gratitude,” says 
the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.), for their action in beginning 
suit to enjoin the operations of the General Paper Company of 
Wisconsin. “Every newspaper reader in the country is interested 
in this action,” adds the Pittsburg Gazetfe (Rep.). The legal step: 
referred to was urged a year ago by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at its meeting in New York, and is based 
on the subsequent investigations of James M. Beck, of New York, 
and Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, Minn., special attorneys ap- 
pointed by the United States Government. According to the New 
York Commercial (Ind. Rep.): 


* 

“The facts unearthed have justified the attorney-general in 
bringing suit against this Western paper ‘ combine’ looking to its 
dissolution and the prevention of its illegal practises—and it may 
reasonably be regarded as only an initial movement which, if suc- 
cessful, will eventually be directed. against all law-breakers in the 
paper and other manufacturing trades. 

“That it must be successful those consumers having the closest 
knowledge of conditions in the news-print-paper trade can scarcely 
doubt. Consolidations and combinations among manufacturers 
in this line—there are two of them, one operating chiefly in the 
West, the other in the East—have failed conspicuously both in 
promoting economies of production and in reducing the price. In 
1897 the average cost of white paper to the leading daily news- 
papers of the country was about $35 per ton. To-day some of 
them pay as high as $45 per ton; and the average cost is probably 
above $41. In other words, under ‘ trust’ control in the paper 
trade the newspaper publishers of the United States are paying 
about $4,800,000 a year more for paper than they paid when com- 
petition in the trade was free, when prices were not set arbitrarily, 
when there was no ‘ division of territory,’ and nothing approaching 
monopoly in the business. It would be manifestly unfair to say 
that there have been no contributing causes for this changed con- 
dition—for there have been two or three—but no honest inves- 
tigator of the facts will fail to lay the chief responsibility for it at 
the door of the ‘ combine’ that controls the news-print-paper trade 
to-day.” 





The Washington Sar (Rep.) points out that “no less than 
twenty-five companies operate through the General Paper Com- 
pany, which fixes prices, maps out zones of trade, and controls 
the business of the constituent companies”; and it expresses the 
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hope that “an odious monopoly will be brought to book.” The 
Indianapolis Senxtine/ (Dem.) comments: 


“One or two of the principal Paper trust magnates in jail, or 
their product confiscated, would probably produce consternation in 
trust ranks and lead to a revised way of doing business. 

“ But the sensible business way is to abolish the tariff on paper 
and pulp, and if the newspaper proprietors would all insist on this, 
Congress would do it. The weekly newspaper proprietors are 
just as much interested in proportion as the great dailies, for the 
largely increased cost to them of paper is quite an item every 
week, both for their newspaper and for that used in job printing.” 


» 


MR. CASSATT’S WAR ON REBATES. 


Ye man, we are told, has in five years done what the courts, 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Congress had 
not been able to do in twenty-five—abolish railroad favors to the 
trusts. It is a familiar charge that the Standard Oil Company 
crowded out its rivals 





and attained its monop- 
oly by special favors 
in the way of freight re- 
bates from the Pennsyl- 
vania and other rail- 
roads. The strongest 
proof of this charge has 
been the testimony given 
in 1879 by A. J. Cassatt, 
who was then vice-pres- 
ident of the Pennsyl- 
vania in charge of traffic. 
In spite of this evidence, 
nobody seemed to be 
able to root out the in- 
iquity, however, so in 
1899, when Mr. Cassatt 
became president of the 
Pennsylvania, he took 
up the task the United 
States Government had 
been unequal to, and 
accomplished it. Mr. 
Frank H. Spearman, in his new book on “ The Strategy of Great 
Railroads,” tells about it thus: 














PRESIDENT CASSATT, 


Whose war on rebates has succeeded where the 
United States Government failed. 


“When Mr. Cassatt assumed executive control of the Pennsy]- 
vania System, he found freight rates from end to end of the United 
States steeped in discrimination. By traffic managers the last pre- 
tense of justice in the sale of freight transportation had been aban- 
doned, and Mr. Cassatt, coming in as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, found railroads under the club of the big shippers. The 
instrument of this rate discrimination has always been the secret 
rebate: the upbuilding of one shipper’s fortunes at the expense 
of another, the curse of traffic management, and the most trying 
problem in railroad affairs. It has been preached upon, inveighed 
against, and legislated against, all quite in vain. Like the robber 
baron of the Rhine, the American industrial baron has long laid 
under tribute the transportation lines of America ; the big buyer of 
transportation has taken the American road by the throat and forced 
it to deliver. To make the situation more cheerful, the railroad 
has been ,held by orators and jurists as responsible for the de- 


- moralized situation and for the upbuilding of trusts and monop- 


olies. 

“Tho railroads have been parties to secret rebates, it would be 
difficult to show that they have always been willing parties. Es- 
cape from a situation confessedly intolerable had been sought for 
years ; but escape seemed impossible. The big shipper dictated 
his terms, and the small shipper and the railroad paid the bills. 
Congress passed laws of no avail. The courts of th: United 
States had been repeatedly appealed to, but while conditions grew 
steadily worse, they sat with folded arm behind the broad conclu- 
sion that transportation was a private commodity which might be 
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sold to one man at one price and to his neighbor at another 
price. 

“It has been denied that such is the case, but there are facts that 
put clearly on record the attitude of American courts during this 
period of transportation anarchism. In 1879 Mr. Cassatt, then 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad in charge of traffic, 
testified in the equity suits brought by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, known as the Standard Oil Inquiries. He told the 
court without evasion or reservation the exact relations between 
the Standard Oil Company and the Pennsylvania road, and his 
testimony thus became an official record, subject to the use of 
every Pennsylvania shipper who might seek in court to recover ex- 
cessive freight charges made upon his particular shipments. Must 
it not be inferred that if the attitude of American courts promised 
relief to the small shipper the Pennsylvania road, with Mr. Cas- 
satt’s testimony on record, would have been deluged with suits to 
recover excessive charges ? But were any such suits brought? 
Not one. Counsel understood too well the hopelessness in that 
day of a legal appeal to advise any client to proceed against a rail- 
road on the ground of unjust discrimination. 

“Twenty years later Mr. Cassatt, drawn against his strong per- 
sonal inclination out of his retirement, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Pennsylvania Railroad system ; but whoever else had 
forgotten Standard Oil and 1879, Mr. Cassatt had not forgotten. 
He determined that rate discrimination in the United States, the 
impoverishment of the investor, the ruin of the honest shipper, and 
the cause of so many railroad receiverships should cease, and to 
the task of putting it down he and his associates addressed them- 
selves; and after public prints and public speakers had shouted 
themselves hoarse; after Congress had failed in solving the prob- 
lem, as it has always failed ; after the courts of the United States 
had failed, as they have always failed, this railroad man and his 
associates took the abuse in hand and stamped it out of American 
railroading. 

“It was the community of interest plan evolved by Mr. Cassatt 
that did away with secret freight-rates and rebates. To accom- 
plish this, the Pennsylvania, acting with other heavy owners in the 
railroad field, acquired large interests in the weaker roads, until, 
with cooperation, courage, and patience, the trunk lines, one and 
all, were brought into a phalanx against the common enemy. 

“ This is the record of Alexander J. Cassatt. He has made un- 
just discrimination in railroad traffic a thing of the past. He, 
largely, has made it possible for the public freight-rate to stalk 
abroad day or night, unarmed, anywhere in the United States. 
The traditional captain of industry to day that should attempt to 
dictate terms to a trunk-line manager would be laughed out of the 
traffic offices. Mr. Cassatt has fought the fight of the courts, of 
Congress, of the small shipper, and of common honesty until it 
has become possible for an American to ship a single carload of 
freight as cheaply asa trust can ship a thousand ; and when the 
accounts in American railroad history are made up, this fact can 
not be overlooked, distorted, or forgotten.” 


MINNESOTA TO ABOLISH GRAND JURIES. 


EGAL experts and others have for some time past been 
broaching the subject of abolition of the grand-jury system, 
but it has remained for Minnesota to take a decided step in the 
matter. The voters of that State, by a majority of 121,000, have 
adopted a constitutional amendment abolishing the grand jury and 
empowering the state legislature to provide some other means of 
investigating cases and bringing persons before the courts for trial. 
The legislature will carry the popular idea into effect. The news- 
papers, tho they are inclined to wait and see how the scheme 
works, are of the opinion that it will be productive of better re- 
sults. It is recalled that some years ago the United States Su- 
preme Court decided that a State had the power to do away with 
the grand-jury system, and it is believed that other States may fol- 
low Minnesota if the plan proves worthy. The Boston 77vanscript 
remarks : 


“The grand jury is an institution as old as Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation, and prevails practically everywhere under the English law 
except now in Minnesota and in Scotland. All the United States 
adopted it when their governments were framed, and Minnesota is 
the first, altho perhaps not the last, to do away with it. For many 
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years the grand jury has been a mere appendage to the office of 
district attorney or public prosecutor. A grand jury, as originally 
formed, tried no question and found no verdict. The proper 
authority for the Government brings before it a case of supposed 
crime or wrong and a bill of indictment, and presents ex parte 
testimony on the subject. If the grand jury approves, it finds ‘a 
true bill’ and presents the case to the court. But the grand jury 
has a wider function than this, altho it is so commonly disregarded 
that in almost every case the jury considers only evidence brought 
before it. It may, on its own initiative, present to the court any 
public wrongs which it thinks should be brought to the attention 
of atribunal. It is the failure of the grand jury to act in this re- 
spect that has made it generally a mere auxiliary of the public 
meenecuior, ...... 

“In adopting a new method of procedure the legisiature will of 
course be bounded by the constitutional limits guarding the rights 
of individuals, but these are ample without the grand-jury pro- 
vision. The Minnesota people are apparently thoroughly con- 
vinced that no important safeguard has been done away with in 
thus abolishing what has become a merely advisory body.” 


The New Orleans 77%mes-Democrat comments: 


“If it should happen that the method of information to the 
court by the prosecuting officer or examining magistrate, or what- 
ever other method may be devised in Minnesota, should prove 
genuinely superior to the grand jury, it is just possible that some 
other States might conclude to cut loose trom antiquity and adopt 
the plan that promises better results.” 





GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER’S NEW PLAN FOR 
‘*“MUZZLING” THE PRESS. 


“T WO years ago, the governor of Pennsylvania secured the en- 

actment of a law providing for the punishment of news- 
papers guilty of “negligence in the ascertainment of facts,” and 
awarding damages for “injuries to business reputation” and 
“physical and mental suffering” caused by pictures, cartoons, 
headlines, etc. He was mercilessly satirized for his champion- 
ship of this measure, and the law has remained unenforced on the 
statute-books. , Nothing daunted, he formulates, in his latest mes- 
sage to the Pennsylvania legislature, a new plan for “ muzzling” a 
disrespeciful press. He leads up to his argument by citing the 
‘case of an offended citizen who recently “shot and killed an edi- 
tor, was tried for murder and acquitted,” adding the comment: 
“ Lawlessness is the inevitable result of a failure of the law to cor- 
rect existing evils.” He says further: 


“Under the English common law, when a woman habitually 
made outcries of scandals upon the public highways to the an- 
noyance of the neighborhood, she was held to be a common scold 
and a public nuisance. Anybody may abate a public nuisance, 
and she was punished by being ducked in a neighboring pond. 

“T suggest the application of this legal principle to the habitual 
publication of scandalous untruths. 

“Let the persons [any six persons, citizens of Pennsylvania] 
harmed or annoyed present a petition to the attorney-general set- 
ting forth the facts, and if, in his judgment, they show a case of 
habitual falsehood, defamation, and scandal, so as to constitute a 
public nuisance, let him file a bill in the Court of Common Pleas 
having jurisdiction, asking for an abatement of the nuisance, and 
let the court have authority, upon sufficient proof, to make such 
abatement by suppression of the journal so offending, in whole or 
in part, as may be necessary.” 


The Philadelphia .Vorth American (Ind. Rep.), against which 
this proposal is known to be specially aimed, retorts by proposing 
a “law to suppress nuisances in office who bring contempt on the 
State.” The Philadelphia Bu/letin (Rep.) declares: “ It is pitiable 
to see the governor of Pennsylvania persist in making himself a 
laughing-stock of his countrymen whenever he attempts to deal 
with this question, which in his mind seems to have become a sort 
of monomania.” Mr. Charles Emory Smith, of the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.), finds some comfort in the thought that “it would be 
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impossible to find two Pennypackers in the State.” 
ues: 


He contin- 


“But what shall be said of the Executive who devotes the chief 
part of his message to an undignified and unworthy discussion of 
the smallest and least consequential affairs of any journal ? What 
measure of contempt shall fall upon the pitiful prostitution of a 
public document to the exhibition of petty spites and personal 
wounds ? Granted that there may at times be wrongs in journal- 
ism, is it becoming or decent in the governor of the State to en- 
gage in unseemly controversies and to handy puerile epithets ? 
The spectacle is one which must bring the blush of shame to the 
people of this great commonwealth.” 


The Pittsburg Gazette (Rep.) comes to the support of the gov- 
ernor : 


“The comments of the governor upon the outrageous abuse of 
the freedom of the press that has marked the rise of yellow jour- 
nalism will evoke a sympathetic response from all citizens who 
hold the view that the function of the press is to act as a medium 
of intelligence and not as an instrument of slander and defamation. 
The governor is entirely correct in the assumption that reputable 
papers will have no objection to any remedy, however drastic, 
which will correct this evil which threatens to destroy the influence 























THE SUGGESTED REMEDY. 

“What is the remedy? Sooner or 
later one must be provided. Recently 
an offended citizen shot and killed an Governor’s Message. 
editor, was tried for murder and ac- —Bradfordin the Philadelphia Worth 
quitted.” — Extract from the Gover- American, 
nor’s Message. 

—Gage in the Philadelphia North 
American. 


TRUE. 
“ Wise men are steadied by the pos- 
session of power.”—Extract from the 


SUCH CARTOONS AS THESE HAVE INCURRED THE GOVERNOR’S DIS- 
PLEASURE, AND THEY COULD BE SUPPRESSED IF HIS PROPOSED MEASURE 
BECAME A LAW. 


of the press and to discredit it as a social institution. The gov- 
ernor proposes to treat the newspaper scold like the common scold, 
whose tongue is the instrument of disturbance, and which is sub- 
ject to abatement as a public nuisance. It is certainly the case 
that the edge of the law needs sharpening before it can deal effec- 
tively with this pest.” 


The Baltimore Hera/d (Ind.) comments: 


“That there are papers conducted with little honesty of intention 
and less regard for private feelings simply means that there is no 
greater restriction upon the kind of men who go into the news- 
paper business than upon those who take up any other trade, pro- 
fession, oremployment. Youcan not prevent a man by-injunction 
or otherwise from telling an untruth, nor can you prevent a paper 
from printing untrustworthy news. 

“But the confidence of a community is the most valuable asset 
a paper can have, and it would prefer a dozen indictments or suits 
under the new law proposed by Governor Pennypacker to the 
slightest loss of reputation for reliability. The only law that can 
curb a newspaper is the law of public opinion. It acknowledges 
its responsibility to the public and disregards that responsibility at 
its peril.” 
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OUR TEN MILLION POOR. 


CCORDING to an estimate of Robert Hunter’s, based on 
severai years’ experience in charity and settlement work in 
Chicago and New York, at least ten million of our people are ina 
state of acute poverty at the present time. The word “ poverty” 
Mr. Hunter defines in the sense in which it is used by Prof. Alfred 
Marshall. “Those who are in poverty,” he says, “ may be able to 
get a bare sustenance, but they are not able to obtain ‘ those nec- 
essaries which will permit them to maintain a state of physical 
efficiency.’ They are the large class in any industrial nation who 
are on the verge of distress. Only the most miserable of them are 
starving or dependent upon charity, but all of them are receiving 
too little of the common necessities to keep themselves at their 
best, physically.” These words appear in Mr. Hunter’snew book, 
entitled “ Poverty,” from which we quote further: 


“,r 


The total number of paupers in the United States in the year 
1891 was abcut 3,000,000 according to the estimates of Prof. Rich- 
ard T. Ely and of Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, then secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York City. The census 
figures are too incomplete to be relied upon, but the returns from 
the almshouses show that the number of paupers increased almost 
as fast as population during the decade from 1880 to 1890. In 
Hartford, Conn., the number of paupers increased about 50 per 
cent. during the same decade. An increase not less great took 
place in many other cities of the country. It is questionable 
whether the same increase occurred in the last decade. In two or 
three States a more economical administration of the poor-law 
funds, during the last decade, has diminished the number of per- 
sons dependent upon outdoor relief, altho in several States the 
number of paupers has increased. Lut the figures of most of the 
States are too incomplete to permit of an exact statement con- 
cerning the increase or decrease of pauperism. Only by means of 
an estimate, such as Professor Ely made in 1891, can we gain any 
idea of the number of dependent persons. Taking a similar basis 
to the one used by him, there is every indication that not less than 
4,000,000 persons are zow dependent upon the public for relief.” 


Mr. Hunter goes on to give figures which show that (1) in 1899 
eighteen per cent. of the people in New York State were recipients 
of public or private charity ; (2) in 1903 twenty per cent. of the 
people in Boston were in distress; (3) in 1903 fourteen per cent. of 
the families of Manhattan were evicted ; and (4) every year about 
ten per cent. of those who die in Manhattan have pauper burials. 
He continues: 


“The most conservative estimate that can fairly be made of the 
distress existing in the industrial States is 14 per cent. of the total 
population; while in all probability no less than 20 per cent. of the 
people in these States, in ordinarily prosperous years, are in pov- 
erty. This brings us to the conclusion that one-fifth, or 6,600,000 
persons in the States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan 
are in poverty. Taking half of this percentage and applying it to 
the other States, many of which have important industrial com- 
munities, as, for instance, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Rhode 
Island, etc., the conclusion is that not less than 10,000,000 persons 
in the United States are in poverty....... 

“Many indications lend themselves to the support of this con- 
clusion. A very large proportion of the working classes are prop- 
ertyless ; a very large mass of people, not only in our largest cities, 
but in all industrial communities as well, live in most insanitary 
conditions; there is a high death-rate from tuberculosis in most of 
our States; a large proportion of the unskilled workers receive, 
even when employed, wages insufficient to obtain the necessaries 
for maintaining physical efficiency ; from all indications, the num- 
ber injured and killed in dangerous trades is enormous; and, last- 
ly, there is uncertainty of employment for all classes of workers. 
About 30 per cent. of the workers in the industrial States are 
employed only a part of each year, and, in consequence, suffer a 
serious decrease in their yearly wages, which, in the case of the 
unskilled at least, means to suffer poverty. Nevertheless, the 
estimate that somewhat over 10,000,000 persons in this country are 
in poverty does not indicate that our poverty is as great propor- 
tionately as that of England. but it should be said that a careful 
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examination would, in all probability, disclose a greater poverty 
than the estimate indicates.” 

The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger thinks that these figures are 
likely to startle the easy-going optimism of the American people. 
It adds the comment: “ Strong argument may be marshaled against 
this classification as too pessimistic, but the author’s facts, 
theories, and his treatment are all suggestive in the highest degree, 
and form a valuable contribution to the subject.” 


The Latest Northern Securities Decision.—The 
decision in the Northern Securities case recently handed down 
by the United States Court of Appeals in Philadelphia is one 
affecting not the legality of the Securities combination, but the 
distribution of its assets. It grows out of a contest for suprem- 
acy between Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan on the one hand, and Mr. 


Harriman on the other, and, according to the New York Journal 


of Commerce, “the public interests do not seem to come in on 
either side.” That paper continues: “It is neither justice nor 
equity that is sought, but simply control by certain concentrated 
interests of capital. . . . Thegeneral body of stockholders and the- 
great public are mere spectators of the contest of gladiators.” To 
this the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger adds : 


“The Northern Securities Company was formed for the purpose: 
of obtaining and holding the capital stock of the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railways, in order to bring these competing” 
lines under one control. It has been decided by the Supreme: 
Court that this purpose was unlawful, and the company was there- 
fore forbidden to hold the shares in its possession. What was it 
to do with them? 

“ Messrs. Hill and Morgan proposed to distribute them fro rata 
among the shareholders of the Northern Securities Company, 
which would thereupon be dissolved. This would be the ordinary 
method upon the dissolution of a corporation. It was contended 
by Mr. Harriman, on the other hand, that if the holding of these 
shares was uniawful their acquisition must have been equally so, 
and that the shares should be returned to those from whom they 
were acquired, thus restoring each of the two roads to its former 
owners. 

“The lower court gave sufficient consideration te this view to 
grant an injunction subject to appeal. The Appellate Court has 
now dissolved the injunction, and the distribution will be made as 
Hilland Morgan proposed. As these two, or the interests they 
represent, control the majority of the shares of the Northern Se- 
curities, they will presumably receive a controlling interest in each 
of the two competing railways, thus securing as individuals the end 
intended to be obtained by the dissolved corporation. Thus ends, 
apparently, the first victory over the trusts.’ ” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


LIBERALLY translated, the Czar in- 
forms the zemstvos that they may have 
anything they want if they do not want 
anything he does not want to give them. 
—The Washington Post. 


THE New York Suv is trying to in- 
duce England to issue a_ proclamation 
setting Ireland free on Christmas day, 
1905. England is still hesitating — 7he 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


It is better, manifestly, for the South 
to burn its cotton for the purpose of di- 
minishing the supply on hand, than that 
it should burn its negroes for the same 
purpose.— The Kansas City Star. 


Wuo can blame the Czar for refusing 
to establish a Russian Congress when 
he reflects that it propably would estab- 
lish a Congressional Record and a free 
seeds distribution?’—7he Savannah 
Press. 


“Do the Stars Explode?’ is the 
anxious inquiry of a magazine writer, 
who should send his query to Mr. Froh- 
man instead of bothering the general 
public at the busy season cf the year.— 
The Washington Post. 
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DAVID LOHENGRIN HILL RETIRES. 


“ Farewell, my Trusty Swan!” 
~ Brinkerhoff inthe Toledo Blade. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


“ 


MODEL autobiography ” is what 7he Atheneum calls the 
“Autobiography, Memoirs, and Experiences” of Mon- 
cure D. Conway, which has just been published. The author him- 
self declares, apropos of the purpose of his work, “So far as my 
personal life is concerned, I have gathered mostly the flowers that 
have bloomed along my path.” The variety of his garner is one 
of its most striking features. In his reports of the famous people 
he has known there is an added interest in the fact that they are 
seen mainly in their relation to the controlling ideas of the author’s 
own life. Much as we know of Carlyle, for instance, the following 
seems to open another door into the house of that wonderful man’s 
mind : 


“The thing that especially amazed me about Carlyle was the 
extent of his intellectual pilgrimage. From the spring of 1863 
until shortly before his death in 1881 1 saw him often. During 
that eighteen years after my thirty-first birthday I had studied 
scientific problems under scientific men and revised my religious 
and political philosophy; I had entered new phases of thought and 
belief; but there was never one in which Carlyle had not been 
there before me. He had studied closely every philosophy, gen- 
eralization, and theology. He knew every direction where an im- 
penetrable wall would be found, and every deep and byway of 
speculation. 

“ An erroneous impression about Carlyle is that he was station- 
ary in his ideas. But Carlyle, even within my memory, grew ina 
way rare among literary men in advanced years....... 

“TI think Carlyle outgrew some of his heroes. When Germany 
conferred the Order of Civil Merit on him he was rather irritated 
by it. When I mentioned it, he said he should have been as well 
satisfied if they had sent him a few pounds of good tobacco. He 
had said to Varnhagen von Ense, who called on him with thanks 
of all Germany for the life of Friedrich: ‘ I have had no satisfac- 
tion in it at all, only labor and sorrow. What the devil had I to 
do with your Friedrich anyhow!’ My first misgivings about 
Cromwell came from Carlyle. I had got high ideas of him from 
the last lecture on ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,’ but when I said 
something in that vein it was plain that he had moderated, if not 
lost, his old enthusiasm for Cromwell. He spoke of Cromwell’s 
power, of the ‘ strong nose buttressing the forehead of him,’ but 
the only other comment was that it was a grievous thing to break 
all of the ties binding men to an existing order, whatever its evils. 
In his lectures on ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship’ there is at every 
turn a ring of lingering Calvinism. The Cromwellian war was the 
struggle of men intent on the real essence of things against men 
intent on the semblances and forms of things. But when the dis- 
covery was made that Puritanism did not represent the real essence 
of things, but dogmatized on things of which it was most ignorant, 
Carlyle had more consideration for the ‘ semblances.’” 


As a divinity student at Cambridge, Mass., Mr. Conway enjoyed 
at the outset of his career the friendship of the best of the New 
England intellectuals. He was a disciple of Emerson and has 
much to say of him in the present work. The following account 
of Holmes is especially interesting : 


“I had the happiness of making nearer acquaintance with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the author I ranked next to Emerson and Haw- 
thorne in American literature. To have listened to his Lowell 
lectures on the English poets was among the most cherished sou- 
venirs of my first year at Harvard College. . . . He was fraternal 
with the Unitarians and the witty speaker at their annual banquets ; 
but all that he wrote, and even the speeches, were pervaded by a 
spirit of skepticism. With profound affection for Emerson, he 
considered many of the transcendentalists sickly. ‘ They throw 
away the healthy ruddy-hearted book because they crave some- 
thing for their inner life,’ he said; ‘ their inner lives are perpetual 
mendicants.’ 

“It was not only in religious matters that Holmes was skeptical, 
but in all sociological and political theories. He looked upon all 
such movements with a half poetic, half pathological interest, and 
sometimes humored reformers as he might a patient, but never 
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gave himself to any reform. ... He was the only American 
scholar and thinker I ever met who appreciated French genius and 
the moral greatness of Paris. His skepticism I now think of as 
‘of the French type, and I have often been reminded of him in 
talking with Renan. What he most felicitated himself upon was 
his leading part in securing the general use of anesthetics.” 


In 1863 Mr. Conway went to England with the purpose of wri- 
ting and lecturing to enlist the sympathy of Englishmen with the 
North in the civil struggle of that time. The visit eventuated in 
his accepting the pastorate of the Unitarian chapel at South Place, 
London, and in making his home in that city for a quarter of a 
century. He became so identified with people and movements of 




















DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY, 


Whose recent autobiography throws interesting side-lights upon many of the 
intellectual leaders of an earlier generation in England and America. 


the English intellectual life that the present generation has looked 
upon him as an Englishman. Out of the crowded portrait gallery 
that the second volume of the autobiography becomes we select 
this sketch of Tennyson : 


“Tennyson was in every way different from the man I expected 
to see. The portrait published with his poems in America con- 
veyed some of the expression around his eyes, but not the long 
head and the long face. Moreover, of all the eminent men I have 
met, he was the one who could least be seen before he had spoken. 
His deep and blunt voice and his fondness for strong Saxon words, 
such as would make a Tennysonian faint if met in one of his lines, 
his almost Quaker-like plainness of manner, albeit softened by the 
gentle eye and the healthy humanity of his thought, did not sup- 
port my preconception that he was the drawing-room idealist. 
When in speaking of Robert Browning with high estimation, he 
yet wondered at ‘a certain roughness’ in his poems, it rather 
amused me; for Browning put the utmost daintiness—while Ten- 
nyson put all of his roughness—into his talk. He did not seem to 
me a typical Englishman, despite his passionate patriotism. .. . 
In his library Tennyson put me into an easy-chair, then went on 
telling good anecdotes—these not about his contemporaries, but 
concerning personages of a past generation. But I admired him 
most out on the cliff. When he had accompanied me along the 
sea on my way to the station, then turned and walked slowly back, 
I gave a look at him from a hundred yards’ distance, and he ap- 
peared to me the ideal Prospero summoning around him the beau- 
tiful forms that will never fade from his isle.” 


From this gallery we take also the portrait of William Morris: 


“ Again and again have I stood in Hyde Park with the humble 
crowd listening to William Morris while carriages of the wealthy 
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rolled past. He, too, might have enjoyed his carriage instead of 
trying to engrave on those hearts his transcendant sociology and 
to animate them with visions of reform beautiful as the windows 
he stained for churches. Out there on the grass, a rude bench for 
his pulpit, rough people for his audience, William Morris raged 
against himself as one of the class of non-producing oppressors. 
‘If I were in the situation of most of yov I should take to hard 
drinking.’ I was a listener solely from interest in the man, having 
no faith in any socialism except that poor people should unite in 
communal means for physical comfort, in order that mental in- 
dividuality may increase. ‘ 

“William Morris impressed me then as a noble but still more a 
pathetic figure ; as I look back on the scene it appears to me tragi- 
cal. For I believe his premature death was in part due to disillu- 
sion. I think of him now as one who spoke to the multitudes in 
an unknown tongue, as if Prospero had called up his exquisite 
masque for a company of comparative Calibans. Meanwhile 
those who really understood as well as loved him were forming 
their oases to make life beautiful in the brief interval of existence. 
The Prometheus that brought their fire had consumed faith in the 
future life, and grim, remorseless London forbade any faith in a 
coming heaven on earth.” 


Mr. Conway’s picture of Artemus Ward in London isa little 
masterpiece of portraiture : 


“* Artemus the delicious,’ as Charles Reade called him, came to 
London in June, 1866, and gave his ‘ piece’ in Egyptian Hall. 
The refined, delicate, intellectual countenance, the sweet, grave 
mouth from which one might have expected philosophical lec- 
tures, retained their seriousness while listeners were convulsed 
with laughter. There. was something magical about it. Every 
sentence was a surprise. He played on his audience as Liszt did 
on a piano—most easily when most effectively. Who can ever 
forget his attempt to stop his Italian pianist—‘ a count in his own 
country, but not much. account in this’—who went on playing 
loudly while he was trying to tellus an‘ affecting incident’ that 
occurred near a small clump of.trees shawn on his panorama of the 
Far West. The music stormed on; we*could* see only lips and 
arms pathetically moving, till the piario suddenly ceased, and we 
heard—it was all we heard— and she fainted in Reginald’s arms.’ 
His tricks have been attempted in many theaters, but Artemus 
Ward was inimitable. And all the time the man was dying. 
Never was American in London so beloved. . . . When it was 
learned that the most delightful of men was wasting away under 
rapid consumption even while he was charming us, the grief was 
inexpressible.” 





STEVENSON’S WOMEN. 


T is now an old charge that Stevenson’s women are less vitally 
drawn than his men. This partial ineffectiveness, it has been 
suggested, is due to a want of intimacy in the handling of his fe- 
male characters, or in other words to “a chivalrous respect for the 
sanctities of refined womanhood which keeps the author at too 
polite a distance from his subject.” This theory, says Kate Leslie 
Smith (7he Booklover’s Magazine, January), is doubtless founded 
on Stevenson’s own explanation to Sidney Colvin in one of the 
“Vailima Letters.” The passage referred to is as follows: “ As 
for women, I am no longer in any fear of them; I can doa sort 
all right; age makes me less afraid of a petticoat, but I am a little 
in fear of grossness. . . . With a writer of my prosaic literalness 
and pertinacity of point of view, this all shoves toward grossness 
—positively even toward the far more damnable closeness.” 
To form an opinion of Stevenson’s own attitude toward women 
from a critical study of his heroines, Kate Leslie Smith tells us, 
would be making the greatest possible mistake. She says: 


“ How little his personal attitude is responsible for the absence 
of women from many of his novels and tales, and their lack of 
color when they do appear, can be estimated by a careful reading 
of his letters and essays with an eye solely to allusions to women. 
There is anotable frequency of reference and comment that throws 
light upon the subject; and his poems and dedications to the gen- 
tler sex show a decided appreciation of its charm....... 

“ How frequently he testifies to the success and happiness of his 
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own marriage; yet we look in vain in his books for pictures of 
connubial bliss, and must content ourselves with sketches of Jim 
Pinkerton and his bride in‘ The Wrecker,’ Monsieur and Madame 
Berthelini in ‘ Providence and the Guitar,’ and the generous strug- 
gle of Keawe and his Kokua to buy the bottle from each other in 
‘ The Bottle Imp.’ ” 


Old ladies, we are told, held a special charm for Stevenson. 
That he knew how to reproduce them in fiction is proved by the 
drawing of Flora’s aunt, in “St. Ives.” Miss Smith relates that 
“he could never forgive Thackeray for the old age of Beatrix, nor 
W.S. Gilbert for the humiliating personage of Lady Jane.” Of 
his attitude toward women in general Miss Smith says: 


“The stand Stevenson took with regard to the respect and con- 
sideration due to womanhood is clearly pronounced in his essay on 
Robert Burns. Tho he called himself a prosaist and a realist, his 
own attitude to women had ever a certain element of chivalry, and 
Burns’s promiscuous love-making was absolutely repulsive to him. 
It is difficult for American readers to realize what a storm of un- 
reasoning and unreasonable protest this essay aroused among those 
in Scotland who idolized Burns; nor can we understand how it 
could have been made grounds for objection to the Stevenson 
we Se 

“We are assured by a man who knew him well, both in youth 
and manhood, that his relations to women were never those of a 
Burns, a Byron, or a Heine, nor had he the insatiable longing for 
the companionship and intimacy with the other sex which charac- 
terized these three. Professor Baildon declares there can be no 
doubt that, regarded humanly, honestly, and fairly, Stevenson can 
be called nothing less than a good man. It is a question whether 
his art suffered from his virtue in this respect. Certainly, in his 
descriptions of Catriona and David Balfour, his chivalrous regard 
for women helped instead of hampered him, and he has succeeded 
in giving a wholly unique analysis of virtuous love in both sexes. 

“His personal and private views with regard to the relation of 
the sexes are most fully expressed in a letter to his favorite cousin, 
R. A. M. Stevenson. ‘If I had to begin again—I know not—sz 
jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait. . ..I1 know not at all—I 
believe I should try to honor sex more religiously. The worst of 
our education is that Christianity does not recognize and hallow 
sex. It looks askance at it, over its shoulder, oppressed as it is by 
reminiscences of hermits and Asiatic self-tortures. It is a terrible 
hiatus in our modern religions that they can not see and make ven- 
erable that which they ought to see first and hallow most.’ ” 


The writer goes on to cite the opinions of Henry James and of 
Charles Warren Stoddard in respect to Stevenson’s attitude toward 
women. We read: 


“Henry James, in his ‘ Partial Portrait’ of his friend, tells us 
that it is Stevenson’s sympathy with the juvenile, and that feeling 
about life which leads him to regard women as so many superfluous 
girls in a boy’s game, that accounts for his deprecating remarks on 
marriage in‘ Virginibus Puerisque.’ With him women are only 
grown-up girls, unless it be the delightful maiden, fit daughter of 
an imperial race, whom he commemorates in ‘ An Inland Voy- 
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different light on Stevenson’s personality from that in which other 
biographers have regarded him. Mr. Stoddard’s wide experience 
in the South Seas has doubtless influenced his point of view, and 
he speaks as one having authority of the effect of tropical laxity 
upon a man of Stevenson’s temperament. He considers the 
tropics the truest test of a man’s moral integrity, and says that 
Stevenson ‘ was not likely to blanch his cheek at the apparition of 
a wave crested with nudities, or was the apotheosis of the flesh 
destined in any wise to disturb the eye or distract the imagination 
or derange the delicate palate of a valetudinarian such as he.’ 
Mr. Stoddard characterizes Stevenson as a man whose sympathies 
were literary and artistic; whose intimacies were born and bred 
above the ears ; and laments that in a man of his nobility, consum- 
mate art, and wit, he finds no flesh-tint.” 


As to American women, Miss Smith remarks that Stevenson, 
while testifying to his appreciation by choosing his wife from 
among them, has not followed Kipling’s example by committing 
himself to an opinion of them en masse. 
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THE ALLEGED CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH 
BOOK MARKET. 


CCORDING to W. Teignmouth Shore, the editor of the Lon- 
don Academy and Literature, the present condition of the 
book publishing business in England is “ critical and the cause of 
grave disquiet to all who take a sincere interest in the well-being 
of English letters.” Publishers of cheap magazines and penny 
periodicals are conceded to be “for the most part thriving”; but 
high-class publishers “ bitterly complain that times were never so 
bad as they are now; yester-year was evil, this is worse; books 
are a drug in the market and the book-buyer’s purse is tight shut.” 
There is no doubt, says Mr. Teignmouth Shore, that “ these com- 
plaints are only too well founded ” ; and he proceeds to ask : “ What 
are the causes of this disastrous state of affairs, and what will be 
the outcome of it?” His answer to these questions may be briefly 
summed up in his statement that there are “ too many publishers ” 
and “too many, books.” He writes (in The Fortnightly Review, 
December): 


“Competition among the publishers is too keen. There are too 
many publishing houses, so that not only is the market overstocked 
with books, but the books themselves are often of poor quality, 
there not being sufficient authors of merit to go round. There are 
stated to be eighty publishers now, whereas a few years ago there 
were but twenty! Is there a proportionate increase in competent 
writers ? Or do those who write well write toomuch ? Fora time 
this condition of things may prove profitable to the authors, who 
now demand of the publishers prices that are sometimes almost 
prohibitive. The literary agent is a factor here, a not entirely 
beneficent influence. A history of publishing would show that on 
the whole authors have not been hardly dealt with, and wo betide 
our writers if they slay the golden goose by playing the game of 
‘heads I win, tails you lose.’” 


The overproduction of books on the Russo-Japanese war, of 
autobiographies, and of cheap reprints, is cited to illustrate the 
writer’s contention that the demand of the reading public is “ sup- 


plied over and over again.” He continues: 


“When a market is overstocked, merchants pursue two courses 
in order to secure trade: they endeavor to outshout their rivals in 
the effort to attract customers and they strive to undersell one an- 
other. Neither course is dignified, nor in the upshot profitable. 
The book publisher shouts through the editorial and the adverti- 
sing columns of the newspapers and the magazines. If aman has 
goods for sale he must announce the fact to the public, but he need 
not yell or blow his own trumpet. Such methods may attract in 
the cases of the first few who indulge in such unmannerly clamor, 
but when many are shouting at the top of their voices babel is the 
only result. So is it with the advertising of books; in this country 
the advertiser too often thinks it sufficient to cry aloud that he sells 
the very best goods at most reasonable if not ridiculously low 
prices; the cry has ceased to attract, reiteration has dulled its 
charm. Between impudence and old-fashioned dignity in adver- 
tising there is a happy mean. Americans are adepts in the art of 
advertising, and are gradually learning that loud and indiscrimi- 
nate shouting is unprofitable and expensive. The whole theory of 
advertising books, or anything else, is this: a commodity is for 
sale, there are certain persons who desire to purchase it, who 
should be informed that the thing they desire is obtainable, that it 
is of good quality and of reasonable price; that is all. The diffi- 
culty is to make sure of your announcement being read and that 
by the right people. In order to attain this result advertisements 
must be suitably worded, well designed, and ‘ placed’ rightly. 
Continued exaggeration and overemphasis are precisely the same 
as crying ‘ wolf’ where no wolf is. When by chance the plain 
truth is told it is not credited. Manya publisher in this country 
neither words his announcements effectively nor places them in the 
most suitable mediums. Some are content with making a bald 
statement of fact, others indulge in vivacious but unconvincing 
fictions; and the public have come to believe that in advertise- 
ments is no truth to be found—a result brought about by the fool- 
ish ‘ booming ’ and ‘ puffing ’ of second-rate books and incompetent 
writers. The result of it all is disastrous; every day vociferation 
grows louder and louder, the shout of yesterday is the whisper of 
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to-morrow; the public are deafened, stunned, incredulous; the 
still small voice of literature is drowned in the bellowing of the 
bookmaker.” 


Existing evils can be remedied, says Mr. Teignmouth Shore, in 
concluding, “ only by efforts on the part of the publishers,” and “ if 
these efforts are not made, the law of the survival of the fittest 
must take its course.” On this point the writer says further: 


“ Publishers can be divided into two classes: those who flood the 
market with cheap trash, who, alas, flourish and will flourish, and 
those who do their duty toward literature, producing good books 
and finding it difficult to earn profits, because there is only a lim- 
ited number of such works to be found, and too many publishers 
clamorous to handle them. The literary ‘ output’ must be cur- 
tailed to meet and no more than satisfy the demand, a higher de- 
gree of excellence so being maintained and neither purchasers nor 
sellers of books being overwhelmed by the mountains of volumes 
set before them. Publishers must bestir themselves, the stable 
houses holding their own by vigor and discretion. Those that sur- 
vive the struggle will probably be those which have on their lists 
the works of standard authors, living and dead, and which deal 
largely in school and other text-books which are in constant de- 
mand.” 





THE DEATH OF THEODORE THOMAS. 


a fifty years of consecration to the cause of music in 

America, Theodore Thomas has died from pneumonia, at 
his home in Chicago. The debt of the United States to this one 
man, says the New York 77mes, “is the debt of a pupil to a 
teacher ; or it is the debt of a people led out of a wilderness to the 
prophet who has shown them a sight of the promised land.” “To 
Mr. Thomas more than to any other single force,” adds the same 
paper, “is due the present state of musical culture in this country.” 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
in a communication to the New York Hera/d, refers to Mr. 
Thomas as “the greatest orchestra conductor in the world.” 
Heinrich Conreid, director of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company, New York, declares that he “did more for musical art 
in America than any other man ever did or ever will accomplish.” 
“To write an appreciation of Theodore Thomas,” says 7he Glode 
(New York), “is to write the history of music in America for the 
last half-century.” 

In the self-appointed task of educating the public to an appre- 
ciation of the best in music, Mr. Thomas had a long and up-hill 
struggle which would have broken a weaker man. During those 
days he once said to an intimate friend (says Zhe Heradd) : 


“IT have gone without food longer than I should, I have walked 
when I could not afford to ride, | have even played when my hands 
were cold, but I shall succeed, for I shall never give up my belief 
that at last the people will come to me, and my concerts will be 
crowded. I have undying faith in the latent musical appreciation 
of the American public.” 


Born in Essens, Hanover, in 1835, Mr. Thomas came with his 
parents to this country at the age of ten. He was then considered 
a prodigy as a violinist. His family settled in New York, where 
he at once appeared in public concerts. The story of his long and 


full career is told as briefly as the facts permit by the New York 
Evening Post: 


“His performance even then [as a boy of ten or twelve] was dis- 
tinguished by remarkable resonance of tone, precision, and deli- 
cacy. From New York he went South and traveled until 1851, 
when he returned to this city and played at the opera as one of the 
principal violinists during the engagement of Sontag, Jenny Lind, 
Grisi, and Mario. In 1853 he canceled most of his engagements 
and devoted himself to the study of various branches of music, 
taking a course in harmony under Rudolph Schellinger. Under 
Arditi, who was then conductor of the opera during the engage- 
ment of Mme. Lagrange, Theodore Thomas rose to be leader of 
the orchestra and continued to fill the position of leader and con- 
ductor in different German and Italian troupes until 1861, when he 
gave up all connection with the theater. Before this, in 1854, he 
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had become one of the leading members of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, and in 1857 he traveled with Thalberg and 
afterward with Piccolominiand other distinguished foreign artists. 
In 1855, in connection with Messrs. Mason, Bergmann, Rosenthal, 
and Matzka, he established the quartet soirées which proved im- 
mensely popular. 

“It was at this time that Mr. Thomas, whose authority as a 
conductor and as an expert in the making of programs was fully 
assured, laid the foundations of that splendid orchestra which for 
many years represented the height of musical achievement in this 
country and made his name celebrated throughout the extent of the 
artistic world. During the winter of 1862-63 he conducted the 
concerts of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. In 1864 and 1865 
he acted asdirector of the New York Institution for the Blind. In 
1866 he gave concerts in Irving Hall, and then he traveled with his 
orchestra through many sections of the country, returning to give 
performances at the Terrace Garden in Third 
Avenue, and later in the Central Park Garden, 
which places became the Meccas of all lovers 
of good music. Hisorchestra remained prac- 
tically intact until 1888. 

“ His first orchestral tour was made in 1869 
with an orchestra of sixty-four. These con- 
certs were resumed at Steinway Hall in 1872. 
When Wagner was little more than a name in 
America, Theodore Thomas began to give 
copious extracts from his works. It was in 
1870 that he introduced ‘ The Ride of the 
Valkyries.” Soon after he gave ‘ The Magic 
Fire Scene,’ from the same opera, and ‘ Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March.’ In 1878 the presi- 
dency of a new college of music at Cincinnati 
was tendered to him, and he accepted the 
offer on the express condition that he should 
be at liberty to carry on his work as a con- 
ductor of the New York and Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic concerts. He only held this post 
for two years. 

“The success of the Cincinnati triennial fes- 
tival, established in 1874, led to others of a 
similar nature. In 1884 Mr. Thomas organ- 
ized a series of festivals in the leading cities 
of the country. At the close of these festi- 
vals, which occupied three months, his entire 
orchestra was taken across the continent to 
the Pacific coast, where similar programs were 
presented. In 1885 he accepted the directorship of Mrs. Thurber’s 
American Opera Company. With a great orchestra and a nu- 
merous band of singers, he gave ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ ‘ Orpheus,’ ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ and ‘ Nero’ in 
various places. The enterprise was a monetary failure, but the 
important cities of the country enjoyed a rare festival of opera. 

“In 1891 he was called to Chicago to direct the new orchestra 
wstablished in that city. He was not a stranger there, for he had 
visited Chicago as early as 1859, and ten years later began a series 
of orchestral concerts, continuing them, under local organizations, 
from 1870 to 1877. In this latter year he established in Chicago a 
regular season, gave festivals there in 1882-84, and continued the 
annual series of concerts from the establishment of the orchestra 
over which he has had charge until now. This orchestra was 
founded in 1890, through the efforts of fifty men, who contributed 
each one thousand dollars. Since that time the orchestra has 
given many concerts in Chicago and elsewhere, and under Mr. 
Thomas’s leadership has reached a high degree of proficiency. 
He gave the Chicago organization the use of his private musical 
library, the largest in the world, and of inestimable value. In 1895 
he celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival in the United 
States. Only the other day, on the 15th of last December, he took 
formal possession of Orchestra Hall, the fine new building erected 
on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, as the permanent home of the band 
of which he was the creator.” 


“The most 


Says the Boston 7rauscript : 


“In these days of endowed symphony orchestras in some of the 
wealthier cities of the country, it is difficult for younger generations 
to understand the honor in which the name of Theodore Thomas 
has been held by his contemporaries. Nowadays it is merely a 
matter of setting aside a million or so and issuing the fiat, and an 
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orchestra exists. In Thomas’s day the taste and desire for good 
music had to be built up in the first place. In New York there 
was, to be sure, the old Philharmonic, and in Boston there was the 
old Harvard Musical Association, giving symphonies and other 
classical music to subscribers. It was Theodore Thomas’s des- 
tined life-work to create the broader popular base for musical cul- 
ture on which alone it can have any vital relation to or influence on 
the national character and refinement. ...... 

“ Many were the devices he had to resort to to obtain support by 
the public, for our ‘ benevolent feudalism’ had not risen as yet in 
the seventies. His strategetics included luring the public to one 
of those popular resorts called ‘ gardens,’ introduced in New York 
and the West from Germany. He also sought maintenance for 
his permanent organization in tours, and many were the leanly 
recompensed or downright disastrous visits of the Thomas Orches- 
tra to Boston—then, to him, it is sad to recall, ‘ the enemy’s coun- 
try.’ Good Mr. John S. Dwight, as the 
champion of the then decadent Harvard mus- 
ical’s symphonies, and as the leading musical 
critic of his day, used to insist that ‘ a certain 
rugged naturalness’ in the interpretation of 
symphonies was, after all, superior in appeal 
to a really refined appreciation than the me- 
chanical perfections of the Thomas men ! 

“Thus all of Thomas’s efforts to make a 
financial surety of fine music in America were 
one after another, year by year, doomed to 
disappointment. It is this pathetic and heroic 
struggle, during all of which it never occurred 
to him to give it up, that accounts for his 
being held by those who witnessed it all, one 
of our American heroes, a man, to be ever re- 
membered and looked up to as a public char- 
acter and benefactor. Of course, there were 
with him the usual ‘ defects of his qualities.’ 
A born leader fit for such a struggle must be 
made of the sternest stuff, and Theodore 
Thomas, tho personally modest to shyness, 
was a dictator in matters of music and a hard 
master with his players. Nor did he ever 
lower his crest after those great musical 
foundations of Cincinnati and Chicago adopt- 
ed him and finally solved the financial prob- 
lem of his famous orchestra. He has died 
in harness, as he would have chosen, and 
with his place in art and share in the evolution 
of a better American culture honorably recognized and the great 
work of his planting in full bearing.” 


figure in the 





NOTES. 


Count TotsToy has opened book-stores in Moscow and St. Petersburg and is 
offering to provide village libraries with books at cheap prices. 


The Literary World, after a career of over thirty years, during the last two of 
which it was published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston, has been absorbed by The 
Critic (New York), which will now appear as The Critic and Literary World. 


Critics have questioned the historic authenticity of Irving Bacheller’s repre- 
sentation of the Emperor Augustus in his recent novel, “ Vergilius.” On the 
other hand Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, indorses Mr. 
Bacheller’s portrayal of this “ crafty, brave, cowardly, and altogether paradoxical 
Emperor.” Professor Peck writes: ‘“ Mr. Bacheller’s conception of the charac- 
ter is a true one, supported at all points by the curious evidence that has come 
down in the pages of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius, the three principal 
authorities on this subject. Augustus affords an interesting study to the psy- 
chologist no less than to the historian. He was a bundle of paradoxes, and al- 
most every phase of his temperament and disposition was contradicted by some 
other. Thus he had no belief in the gods, against whom in private he blas- 
phemed; yet at the same time he was intensely superstitious, and did everything 
in his power as head of the state to restore the ancient worship to its old suprem- 
acy—in this resembling the first Napoleon. A brave man in the presence of 
ordinary danger, he hid himself in cellars during thunder-storms, where he 
cowered and shook with fear. Immoral in his private life, he caused the passage 
of thestrictest laws to promote marriage and to punish infractions of the mar- 
riage bond. Able to forgive upon occasion all manner of personal injuries, he 
nevertheless was capable of acts which were savage in their barbarity, so that 
once when some prisoners were brought before him he tore out their eyes with his 
two thumbs. Yet, on the whole, and especially in the later years of his life, and 
at the time when Mr. Bacheller describes him, he was guilty of few excesses. .. . 
Crafty, far-seeing, inflexible of purpose, he ruled the nation which he had con- 
verted into an empire in all but name with sagacity and with a minuteness of 
care which left nothing unnoticed, from the rumors of disaffection ina distant 
province down to the personal affairs of his entourage and the discussion of 
points of grammar. Mr. Bacheller’s Augustus is the man himself as he was after 
he had passed his 6oth year.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


' THE BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE EVER MADE. 


eg recent years it has become necessary to use extra, or pusher, 
- engines to haul trains up mountain-grades, because the number 
and size of the cars have increased so that no ordinary engine can 
do the work. To do away with these expensive extra engines, the 
locomotive shown in the accompanying illustration has been built 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It is the largest and most 
powerful locomotive ever constructed in this or any other country. 
In an article on the locomotive exhibit at the St. Louis Fair, of 
which it formed a part, 7he Scientific American says of it: 

“For several reasons it was easily the most original among the 
exhibits of locomotives. In the first place, it has the characteristics 
(ever dear to the American heart) of being the biggest thing of its 
kind in existence. Another distinctive feature is that this loco- 
motive is constructed on the principles of a very successful type of 
compound locomotive that has been used for many years in Europe 
for heavy freight service. It is known as the Mallet type, after 
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and of course the engine, which will operate in mountain service, 
is not expected to run faster than a switching engine. In fact, the 
Mallet type may be considered to consist of two 6-wheel switching 
engines with their frames coupled, and both served by a single 
boiler fastened rigidly to the frame of the rear engine and being 
allowed lateral swing over the forward six drivers, which act as a 
separate truck. 

“As a large number of similar engines have been built and are 
running abroad, and as they have been illustrated to some extent 
in technical journals, the type is not a total stranger to American 
railway men. The interesting part is the method by which the 
system has been adapted to American requirements. But few of 
the details in common with other types are radically different from 
home practise.” 


The Railroad Gazette says that the heaviest locomotive hereto- 
fore used on the Baltimore & Ohio weighs 193,500 pounds, of 
which 173,000 pounds are on the driving-wheels. Speaking of the 
Mallet type, the same paper says: 


“This arrangement [of wheels] gives a total-adhesion engine, a 
long total wheel-base, but a very short rigid wheel-base. It is 




















THE HEAVIEST AND MOST POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE EVER BUILT. 


the inventor. In thissystem the compounding is divided between 
two separate engines, each of which is carried on its own separate 
frame. The high-pressure engine is carried on the main loco- 
motive frame, and the low-pressure engine is carried on a forward 
six-wheeled radial truck, which is attached by a vertical hinge to 
the main frame. A flexible coupling is arranged for the steam- 
pipe, leading from the high-pressure to the low-pressure cylinders. 
The enormous boiler has a diameter of 84 inches. It carries 
5,366.3 square inches of heating surface in its tubes, and 219.4 
square feet of heating surface in its fire-box, making a total of 
5,585.4 square feet for the whole boiler. The fire-box has a total 
length of 108% inches, a width of 36% inches, and the grate area 
is 72.2 square feet. The total weight on the driving-wheels, which 
are 56 inches in diameter, is 334,500 pounds, this being the total 
weight of the engine. An interesting fact is that the 436 tubes in 
the boiler have a total length of not far short of two miles. 

“With a boiler pressure of 235 pounds to the square inch, using 
live steam in all four cylinders (which the enormous boiler capacity 
renders possible, not merely at starting, but steadily when the en- 
gine is under way) this remarkable locomotive can exert a drawbar 
pull of 82,000 pounds and a drawbar pull of about 71,500 pounds 
when she is working compound. . . . Previous to sending the en- 
gine to St. Louis, the engine was tested at Schenectady, where she 
took a 63-car train weighing 3,150 tons up a one-per-cent. grade. 
On the level, it can safely be said that she would. be capable of 
hauling a train of considerably over twice that weight at a speed 
of from ten to twelve miles per hour.” 


A later issue of the same periodical says: 


“ A good idea of the great increase in the size and power of loco- 
motives since Stephenson’s time may be obtained by comparing 
his engine with the one just described. The total heating surface 
of the ‘ Rocket’ was 137.75 square feet; its drawbar pull was 
about 785 pounds and its weight in working order was but a little 
over 9,000 pounds.” 

The Mallet type locomotive has its entire weight (in this engine 
334,500 pounds) distributed on driving-wheels, thus affording an 
enormous tractive power. Zhe Railway Age says: 


“The total weight is distributed over 30 feet 6 inches of track 


especially adapted to slow, heavy work on grades where sharp 
curves must be passed. . . . The purpose of the design was two- 
fold: first, to allow the construction of new lines possessing equal 
capacity, but having curves of shorter radius and rails of lighter 
weight than those required by previously existing engines; and 
secondly, to furnish to existing lines more powerful and more 
economical engines than those in hand without increasing the load 
on individual wheels, or the resistance of the locomotive on 
curves.” 


PRESSURE OF THE SUN’S RAYS. 


RITING of the recently verified discovery that light exerts 

an actual, tho very slight, pressure on bodies against 

which it strikes, and speaking of the application of this principle 

in the explanation of certain cosmic phenomena, Garret P. Serviss 
says, in Success : 


“To apply this, remember that gravitation is proportional to 
volume and light-pressure to surface. Since, then, the ratio of 
surface to volume increases as the body becomes smaller, it fol- 
lows that the ratio of light-pressure to gravitation must likewise 
increase. We are now ready for an actual example, and we will 
follow in this an admirably clear statement of the problem recently 
made by Professor Poynting: Keeping in mind what has already 
been said about the effect of diminishing size, imagine that we 
could divide the earth into eight globes of equal mass and volume. 
Each of these would have half the diameter of the original earth 
and one-quarter of its surface. But the eight globes together 
would expose twice the total surface of the earth, so that the light- 
pressure would be twice as great as before, altho the total pull of 
gravitation by the sun on the eight globes would be no greater 
than its pull on the earth, because there has been no increase of 
the original mass—it has simply been divided into eight equal 
parts. Then divide each of the eight globes again into eight equal 
parts. Once more you double the amount of surface exposed, and 
consequently the light-pressure, without increasing the gravitation. 
It is easy to see that by continuing the process of division you 
would finally have the earth divided into portions so small, and 
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with a total surface so great, that the light-pressure would equal 
the gravitation. When that point was reached, the earth, now re- 
duced to acloud of dust particles, would be balanced in space, 
between the pull of gravitation and the repulsion of light. How 
small would those particles have to be ? Calculation shows that 
their diameter could not exceed about one one-hundred-thousandth 
of an inch. Make them still smaller, thereby further increasing 
the ratio of their surface to their volume, and they would be actu- 
ally driven away by the light-waves! So we see about how small 
Alice in Wonderland would have to be in order that the sunbeams 
could carry her off as wind carries a thistle-down. One of the first 
practical applications of this principle in astronomy concerns 
comets’ tails. It may be that those strange and wonderful appen- 
dages are composed of minute particles of matter driven off from 
acomet’s nucleus by light-pressure. Another application furnishes 
a probable explanation of that strange illumination, having the sun 
for its center, which is called the zodiacal light. This may be 
caused by fine dust driven away from the sun by its waves of 
radiant energy. It is even possible that light-pressure, or ra- 
diation-pressure, may explain some of the extraordinary shapes 
seen in those most marvelous of all celestial phenomena, the 
nebulz.” 


STEREOSCOPY WITHOUT A STEREOSCOPE. 


TEREOSCOPIC pictures, with their startling illusion of real- 
ity, are fascinating; but after a while one tires of the appar- 
atus through which they must be viewed to produce this illusion. 
Hence the numerous attempts to employ the stereoscopic principle 
in some way other than by the formal use of a stereoscope. These 
have been partly successful, tho all involve some special effcrt or 
the use of some peculiar device, which is as complex, or more so, 
than the stereoscope itself. The latest of these, which seems also 
to be the simplest, has just been invented by an American photo- 
graphic expert, Ives, of Philadelphia. We translate a description 
of his ingenious method contributed to Za ature (Paris) by M. 
G. Mareschal, who says: 

“We often find lovers of stereoscopy who can produce the effect 
of stereoscopic relief without an apparatus, by converging the eyes 
toward the line of separation of the two pictures. At the end ofa 
few seconds there is the impression of three images instead of two, 
of which the central one isin relief. But most of us have little time 
for this kind of voluntary cross-eyedness, which is quite fatiguing 
and which the majority will attempt in vain. In general, it is 
much preferable to use an apparatus. 

“ Stereoscopy has so often been discussed here that it will not be 
necessary to dwell on the prin- 
ciples that govern the percep- 
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view, but it is designedly incomplete in another respect, one of 
the images being about 10 to 15 millimeters [about % inch] to 
one side of the other. Before the sensitive plate, at a distance 
of one or two millimeters [,, to ; inch], he places a sheet of glass 
on which are traced vertically parallel lines to the number of about 
4 to the millimeter [100 to the inch], each line being larger than the 
interval that separates them—a sort of grill with very close bars. 
Its design is to mask part of the image, and it may be understood 
that this part can not be the same for both objectives. 

“ With the negativé thus obtained, a positive on glass is made by 
the ordinary processes; a sheet of ground glass is placed behind 
it, and in front of it, at a short distance, a grill identical with that 
used in making the negative. 

“The result of this arrangement is that when the positive is ob- 
served, the opaque lines of the grill will mask for each eye the 
image that does not belong to it. This may be seen by performing 
a very simple experiment. Mark on a sheet of paper two lines, 
one full the other dotted, at about a centimeter [% inch] apart. 
Then hold before the paper, and between the two lines, a pencil at 
a distance of about 2 centimeters. If the head is held still, the 
two lines are seen perfectly, because both eyes are open; if one 
eye be closed, only one of the two lines is seen. The experiment 
may be carried farther by taking several other lines and several 
pencils in the same conditions ; we may then suppose that the full 
lines are the elements of the image to be seen by the right eye, for 
example, while the dotted lines are the elements of that intended 
for the left eye, the pencils representing the grill. 

“To carry out the method of Mr. Ives, the grill may be obtained 
by photographing a sheet of white paper, on which lines are traced 
with India ink. A negative will thus be obtained which may serve 
to print other grills when desired. It is clear that we must have, 
at least in the negative, certain conditions of opacity in the blacks 
and purity in the whites, which collodion alone will give. But it 
is probable that it will be simpler to buy the typical grill of a spe- 
Se 

“Images in relief obtained by Ives’s method would seem to be 
especially valuable in portraiture, and they will probably be ex- 
ploited before long in these conditions.”—7yvanslation made for 
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A NEW SOURCE OF ELECTRICITY. 


NEW primary cell of great power, which the inventor be- 
lieves to be destined to commercial success, has been de- 

vised and built by an investigator in Newark, N. J. The cell, 
which is contained in a cast-iron case nearly two feet square, is 
peculiar in that its action will not take place except at a high tem- 
perature, which must be main- 








tion of relief in images of this 
kind. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that all devices that have 
been invented for looking at 
stereoscopic images are so ar- 
ranged that each eye can see 
only the image destined for it. 
Altho Mr. Ives, the inventor 
of the ‘ parallax stereogram,’ 
places no apparatus at all in the 
hands of the observer, he also 
employs an arrangement that 
answers this condition; ... it 
is sufficient to place [his pic- 
tures] at a proper distance from 
the eye to perceive the relief 
with superb effect. 

“To reach this result, Mr. 
Ives uses two stereoscopic im- 
ages obtained with a camera 
furnished with two objectives 
slightly deviated from their nor- 
mal position, so that the two re- 
sulting images are nearly super- 
posed on the plate. Complete 
superposition can not take place, 
because the two images are 
taken from different points of 











THREE DYNELECTRON CELLS COUPLED IN SERIES. 
Each cell produces 9-10 Volt, 600 Ampéres, 
Courtesy of The ron Age (New York). 





tained by a furnace. The“ dyn- 
electron,” as the unit has been 
named, is thus described in 7he 
lron Age (December 8), by S. 
D.V. Burr. Says this writer: 


“He [the inventor] has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an electric 
current of commercial propor- 
tion by utilizing the chemical 
action and reaction of sub- 
stances that are cheap. These 
substances are not destroyed, 
in the sense that they are so 
changed as to be of no use in 
the apparatus, but a new com- 
bination is formed which is 
again changed back to the 
original. These alterations are 
taking place uniformly and with- 
out intermission in the cell, and 
the loss of the substances is in- 
significant. 

“The construction of a dyn- 
electron cell, as the inventor 
terms it, will be understood 
from the following description : 
All of the parts are placed 
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within a cast-iron shell, which measures 16 x 
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psychical research it must be confessed it is 








16x 26inches. . . . Depending from the cap 
covering the shell is a closed central chamber, 
in the sides of which are placed iron tubes 
open at both ends. Within each tube is a 
porous carbon rod mechanically attached to 
the iron but insulated from it. The carbon 
rods are bored part way through, the inner 
ends being open to the central air-chamber 
and the outer ends closed. Each cell contains 
64 of these rods separated from their contain- 
ing tubes by a space of about ;4 inch. The 
central chamber is air-tight and contains a 
bus-bar to which the rods are connected by 
cables. The side chambers, into which the 
carbon tubes project, contain an electrolyte 
composed of 15 gallons of water and a small 
quantity of sodium hydrate and iron oxid. 

. The unit, as it stands, provides two 
poles, a negative and a positive, the iron shell 
constituting the former and the carbons the 











still looked at askance by the leaders and 
organs of official science... .... 

“No one asserts that the knowledge we are 
seeking to obtain is unimportant, . nor, so 
far as I know, does any one assert we are 
hasty and incautious, or unscientific in our 
method of investigation. Nodoubt one reason 
for the present attitude of official science to- 
ward us has been the prevalence and paralyz- 
ing influence of a materialistic philosophy. 

. . . Nevertheless, as a body, tho with some 
notable exceptions, even our religious teach- 
ers do not welcome us with open arms. The 
common ground and official view of both 
science and religion are that all extension to 
our existing knowledge in their respective de- 
partments can come only through the channels 
recognized by each; in the one case the chan- 
nel is bounded by the five senses, and in the 
other case it is that sanctioned by author- 











latter ” 


The action of the cell is dependent upon 
heat and the presence of air, without which 
the electrical current obtained from it is im- 


perceptible. When the temperature reaches 392° F. and air is ad- 


mitted, chemical action at once ensues between it and the sodium 
hydrate, and then in turn between the products so formed and the 
iron oxid. It is claimed that these combinations form a contin- 
uous cycle, at the end of which the substances in the cell are in 
nature and quantity precisely what they were at the beginning. If 
this is so, the energy of the cell must evidently be derived from the 
heat applied to it, and it must be regarded as a form of thermo- 
electric generator. However this may be, it is stated that each of 
the cells, when kept at the temperature mentioned above, will fur- 


nish nearly one electrical horse-power. Mr. Burr goes on to say: 


“The commercial value of this method of obtaining electricity 
will depend solely upon the cost of maintaining the cell at the re- 
quired temperature, 390° F., and the cost of supplying air. These 
are the only expenses, provided there is no loss, as stated, in the 
component parts of the electrolyte. It is claimed that tests have 
shown that it requires only 3,900 British thermal units to keep the 
cell at its best working temperature, or, in other words, an ex- 
penditure of 6 cubic feet of gas of 650 heat units per cubic foot. 
This is equal to about 4% pound of good anthracite coal. It is not 
probable that these figures will be even approached with the ap- 
paratus as it now stands, because the furnace is crude and the cast 
iron containing shell, with its thick walls, is better adapted to the 
rapid dissipation of the heat of combustion than it is for its trans- 
mission to the electrolyte. A rectangular cast-iron vessel has 
never been recognized as aneconomical steam-generator. Having 
discovered a simple method of generating an electric current the 
inventor will naturally take up the consideration of those features 
upon which the commercial prosperity of the device must depend 
—namely, reliability and economy.” 





WHAT HAS PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
ACCOMPLISHED ? 
N his presidential address before the Society for Psychical Re- 
search at London recently, Prof. W. F. Barrett, of the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, sought to summarize the results that 
the society has achieved, in justification of its existence. This 
address is one of the best presentations of the status of psychical 
research that has recently appeared, and shows clearly the difficul- 
ties admitted by its advocates, as well as the extent to which they 
lean upon a series of arguments from analogy. In these argu- 
ments, however, the speaker does not mention the now famous 
N-rays, which, if they really exist, give some ground for expec- 
tation that telepathy may one day be placed on a basis of scientific 
experiment. ‘To quote from the address as printed in Zhe Educa- 
tional Review (November): 


“ Altho there is a more open mind on the part of science toward 


ONE ELEMENT CARRYING CARBON ELEC- 
TRODES AND THEIR CONTAINING TUBES, 
Courtesy of The Iron A ge (New York). 


“Inquiry among our scientific friends has 
shown me that the root of much, perhaps of 
most, of the scientific skepticism toward our 
work is not because the phenomena are start- 
ling or inexplicable, but because they can not be repeated at pleas- 
ure; hence so very few scientific men have the opportunity of 
verifying the observations some of us have made. . . . This might 
well give ground for suspense of judgment, but surely not for any 
hostile attitude. It is, of course, most desirable to be able to 
repeat our experiments at pleasure, but the very nature of our 
inquiry precludes this. Wedo not refuse to believe in the fall of 
meteoric stones unless we can see one falling. . . . Now, unques- 
tionably there are at present more capable witnesses who can 
speak from personal and careful inquiry as to the fact of telepathy, 
or of what is called spiritualistic phenomena, than there are per- 
sons living who can testify to having seen the actual fall from 
space of meteoric stones. ...... 

“ There is, however, no reason why the methods so successfully 
pursued by science should not also be pursued in the study of the 
complex and shifting phenomena of human personality. Now, 
this is precisely the object of our society—the accurate investi- 
gation of that wide range of obscure but wonderful powers in- 
cluded within the mysterious thing we call ourself. Albeit we are 
but at the beginning of a task so vast that it may, in time to come, 
make all the discoveries of physical science seem trivial, all its 
labors seem insignificant in comparison with the stupendous prob- 
lems that are before us.” . 


Professor Barrett devotes the remainder of his address to the 
consideration of three chief fields of psychical research—telepathy, 
hypnotism, and spiritualistic phenomena in the narrower sense. 
His treatment of these topics seems less a summary of results fully 
accomplished, as the title of his address would lead one to expect, 
than an enumeration of the difficulties which attend the explanation 
and investigation of the phenomena. Thus he remarks that “much 
remains to be done before telepathy can take its place as an ac- 
cepted axiom of scientific knowledge,” and cites the following un- 
settled points in regard to its nature: 


“By what process can one mind affect another at a distance ? 
Physical science teaches us that there is no such thing as ‘action at 
a distance.’ Energy at a distance reaches us either by the trans- 
lation of matter through space, or by the intermediary action of 
some medium. We may talk of brain-waves, but that is only un- 
scientific talk: we know nothing of the kind. . We must wait 
patiently for more light on the mode of transmission of thought 
through space. 

“Another question is as iolows: May not the uncertainty and 
difficulty of our experiments in thought-transference partly arise 
from the fact that we are not going to work the right way? We 
try to obtain evidence of the transmission of a word or idea through 
some conscious and voluntary act on the part of the percipient. 

. Ought we not rather to seek for evidence of thought-transfer- 
ence in the region of the subconscious life? I believe in the 
case of both the agent and the percipient the conscious will plays 
only a secondary part. This is also true, I think, in all cases of 
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suggestion, and of the therapeutic effect of suggestion. It is notably 
seen in the cures wrought by what is known as Christian Science. 
And so in telepathy, we need to hand over the whole matter to the 
subliminal activities. The difficulty is how to do this. Hypnosis 
is one way. . . . Automatic writing would be the most effective, 
but that is not very common. ...... 

“ Other questions suggest themselves. Is it the idea or the word, 
the motion [emotion ‘] or the expression of the emotion, that is 
transmitted in telepathy ? . . . Then, again, may not animals share 
with man this telepathic power ?” 


Professor Barrett believes that the recent discoveries in the field 
of radioactivity in the realm of physical matter lend countenance 
to a belief in similar unconscious radiation and reaction between 
mind and mind, and that the nature of gravitation may afford a 
basis of argument for the belief that “every center of conscious- 
ness is likely to react telepathically upon every other center.” He 
also believes that the demonstration of telepathy will make ob- 
vious the efficacy of prayer and the possibility of divine inspi- 
ration. “If telepathy be indisputable, if our creaturely minds can, 
without voice or sensation, impress each other, the Infinite mind is 
likely thus to have revealed itself in all ages to responsive human 
hearts.” 

With regard to spiritualistic phenomena, tho considerable differ- 
ences of opinion exist even within the society, Professor Barrett 
avers: “The investigations we have published undeniably estab- 
lish the fact that human personality embraces a far larger scope 
than science has hitherto recognized. That it partakes of a two- 
fold life, on one side a self-consciousness which is awakened by; 
and, related to, time and space, to sense and outward things; on 
the other side a deeper, slumbering, but potential consciousness, 
the record of every unheeded past impression, possessing higher 
receptive and perceptive powers than our normal self-conscious- 
ness—a self that, I believe, links our individual life to the ocean of 
life, and to the source of all life.” 

But while the speaker is inclined to take mediums and medium- 
ship seriously, he recognizes that the related phenomena are sin- 


gularly narrow and distorted in their scope. He concludes: 


“Whatever view we take, the records of these manifestations in 
our‘ Proceedings’ give us the impression of a truncated personality, 
‘the dwindling remnant of a life,’ rather than of a fuller, larger 
life. Hence, while in my opinion psychical research does show us 
that intelligence can exist in the unseen, and personality can sur- 
vive the shock of death, we must not confuse mere, and perhaps 
temporary, survival after death with that higher and more expanded 
life which we desire and mean by immortality, and the attainment 
of which, whatever be our creed, is only to be won through the 
‘ process of the cross.’” 





THE CAUSE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


HE explanation of consciousness is the great stumbling-block 
in the way of those who attempt to correlate all the phe- 
nemena of life with those governed by the ordinary laws of physics 
and chemistry. If man were an automaton, he might be regarded 
as merely a mechanism ; but his consciousness of his own acts 
places him in a different category. That some biologists, how- 
ever, do not despair of bringing even this refractory fact into the 
mechanical scheme is shown by a passage in a recent paper read 
by Prof. Jacques Loeb before the Congress of Arts and Sciences 
at the St. Louis exposition. Says the professor, as quoted in 
Science (December 9g): 


“As far as the mechanism of consciousness is concerned no 
scientific fact has thus far been found that promises an unraveling 
of this mechanism in the near future. It may be said, however, 
that at least the nature of the biological problem here involved can 
be stated. From a scientific point of view we may say that what 
we call consciousness is the function of a definite machine which 
we will call the machine of associative memory. Whatever the 
nature of this machine in living beings may be, it has an essential 
feature in common with the phonograph, namely, that it is capable 
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of reproducing impressions in the same chronological order in 
which they come to us. Even simultaneous impressions ot a dif- 
ferent physical character, such as, for instance, optical and acous- 
tical, easily fuse in memory and form an inseparable complex. 
The mechanism upon which associative memory depends seems to 
be located, in higher vertebrates at least, in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, as the experiments of Goltz have shown. The same 
author has shown, moreover, that one of the two hemispheres suf- 
fices for the efficiency of this mechanism and for the full action of 
consciousness. As far, however, as the physical or chemical char- 
acter of the mechanism of memory is concerned, we possess only 
a few starting-points. We know that the nerve-cells are especially 
rich in fatty constituents, and Overton and Hans Meyer have shown 
that substances which are easily soluble in fat also act as very 
powerful anesthetics—for instance, chloroform, ether, and alcohol, 
and soon. It may be possible that the mechanism of associative 
memory depends in some way upon the constitution or action of 
the fatty compounds in our nerve-cells.” 





MISTAKES IN THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


HE construction of the great Simplon tunnel, now nearing 
completion, has furnished numerous instances of how un- 
safe it is to prophesy. Nearly all the predictions on whose ac- 
curacy the engineers relied have proved incorrect, tho made by 
eminent specialists in science. The geologists were particularly 
unlucky, if we are to credit Herr Sulzer, one of the engineers, who 
recently delivered an address on the subject before the Society of 
Swiss Engineers, at Winterthur. To quote from a translation that 
appears in 7he American Inventor (December 15): 


“The views of the geologists proved to be extremely incorrect. 
They told us, for example, that from their examination of the dip 
and strike of the rock exposures they were confident that we should 
find the strata tilted toa more or less perpendicular position, which 
would be very favorable for excavation. But instead of crossing 
the strata in a practically vertical position we found them almost, 
or quite, horizontal. This increased the labor of perforation and 
required enormous sums of money to make the roof of the tunnel 
secure. The rock was not so solid or cohesive as it would have 
been if the excavation had penetrated vertical strata. The ge- 
ologists told us that we should encounter very little water on the 
southern, or Italian, side of the tunnel. The fact was, however, 
that we met great streams of water. From August, 1900, to the 
present time, no less than 1,022 liters a second have been pouring 
from the south end. The geologists also told us that we should 
probably find troublesome streams at Kilometer 5, on the north 
side of the mountain. It was just here that the rock was perfectly 
dry. 

“The pressure on the roof of the tunnel is very much greater 
than it would have been if the rock strata had been vertical. In 
one stretch about a half mile long the pressure was so great that no 
means we had hitherto used were adequate. Large tree-trunks put 
in for supports were broken. We finally introduced many steel 
pillars supporting a steel vaulting, with which we lined the roof. 
This difficulty was overcome only after six months of dangerous 
work, in which our average advance in digging was only twenty- 
five centimeters a day instead of five and one-half meters. Neither 
had we been led to expect the almost intolerable heat we encoun- 
tered. We had been told that the maximum temperature at the 
depth of the excavation would probably be 107° F. This would 
be bad enough, but not intolerable. But suddenly we reached a 
point in the work where the temperature arose to 131°. Science is 
unable to explain the phenomenon. The refrigerating plant was 
made adequate for this new difficulty and we managed to maintain 
the temperature at about 77°. Then suddenly the temperature fell 
to its original level. We are wholly unable to explain those very 
rapid and enormous changes in the temperature. ...... 

“ These were the chief difficulties that compelled the tunnel com- 
pany to ask for an extension of the contract time, and an additional 
appropriation. The work is now proceeding in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and we have no doubt that the first tunnel and the lower part 
of the second tunnel will be completed in contract time. The first 
tunnel will be opened to traffic on April 30, 1905, and the company, 
if necessary, will push the work on Sundays and holidays to have 
everything ready on that date.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS FEATURES OF 1904. 


N the religious world, it appears, the past year brought forward 
few novel problems for solution, altho it saw many interesting 
developments in forces and tendencies not essentially new. Of 
preeminent interest,as 7he Homiletic Review points out, has been 
the conflict between the Roman Catholic Church and the French 
Government—a conflict in which the last blow has not been struck. 
In the opinion of the Boston 7vanscript, the only religious book 
published during the year which seems likely to establish a claim 
to be considered epoch-making, is August Sabatier’s “ Religions 
of Authority.” The same paper classifies the more not: ble results 
of ecclesiastical activity under two heads: first, the relations be- 
tween church and state; second, the adjustment of polity or inter- 
nal administration to new social conditions. Under the first head 
it gives, in part, the following summary : 


“ By a new treaty between the United States and China, the pre- 
cise rights of American missionaries in the empire have been de- 
fined and China’s unquestioned right to full judicial and police 
rule over Christian converts has been conceded. Owing to Rus- 
sia’s misrepresentation of Japan’s motives and aims, the Japanese 
Prime Minister in a formal statement to the occidental world has 
redefined the attitude of Japan toward religionists of every name, 
making it clear that the empire grants fullest liberty of belief and 
worship, and that Japan now has no established or state religion. 

“The papacy in Italy under Pius X.’s wise leadership has come 
toa partial if not complete understanding with the King and the 
ministry as to the future relations of the two organizations—the 
ancient church and the modern kingdom; and as proof of the 
altered and mellowed attitude of the church, participation as elec- 
tors and as candidates by Roman Catholics in the recent parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections was winked at tho not ordered by 
the Pope, with results favorable to conservative interests, and 
retarding to the ambitions of secularsocialism. In France, on the 
contrary, the papacy finds itself at odds with a militant ministry 
and electorate bent on severing the concordat, abolishing state 
subsidies to all churches, and putting religion and statecraft on 
precisely the same basis they are in the United States. 

“In Germany, owing to the Government’s support of legislation 
withdrawing the last of the Falk laws, that excluding Jesuits from 
the empire, there has been a renewal of the historic controversy 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, and a stiffening of the 
Protestant forces throughout the nation, in the light of increasing 
Roman power. In Russia the scheme of reform outlined by the 
presidents and members of the zemstvos and recently presented to 
the Czar has, among its first planks, one demanding liberty of con- 
science and worship, and recognition of the civil and religious 
rights of dissenters from the orthodox Greek Church; and this 
concession the Czar grants in his latest ukase....... 

“At home there has been renewed discussion of the truth or 
falsity of the Roman Catholic contention that the public-school 
system is irreligious because secular. Judicial decisions have 
maintained the rights of Christian Scientists to teach and practise 
freely.” 


Under this same head is mentioned the “ Passive-Resistance ” 
movement in England and Wales, and the Free-Church trouble in 
Scotland. 


Under the second head, the adjustment of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration to new conditions, Ze Transcript speaks as follows: 


“As the deposit theory of church origins loses its grip, as the 
evolutionary conception gains ground, clergy and laity feel the 
freer to make changes to suit present-day needs. There is a draw- 
ing together of Christians of all names toward frank, mutual rec- 
ognition of the legitimacy of all of the three great types of church 
government, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Independent or Con- 
gregational. Within each group there are movements which be- 
tray the sense of need of modification of type in the face of altered 
conditions. The movement for recognition of the laity in the 
Church of England, the increasing weight of authority given to 
recommendations of the American priesthood in the nomination, 
by the papacy, of bishops for American dioceses, the continued 
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lay opposition to the scheme to create a graded hierarchy of arch- 
bishops and bishops in the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country, and the summary action of the last Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference in relegating to a subordinate place bishops 
who were incapacitated by age or infirmities, all indicate that the 
episcopate as an order is not encroaching on the rights of the peo- 
ple, but rather is being compelled to concede some of its power or 
modify its claims. 

“On the other hand, the admitted advantage which comes from 
a closely coordinated and authoritatively led body of workers, in 
comparison with a loosely bound and individualistic body of ad- 
herents, is being seen and admitted by many of the Independent or 
Congregational denominations to-day, and without any concessions 
as to episcopal authority in matters of belief or without any cre- 
ation of a specially sacred class of leaders, they are quietly accept- 
ing the principle of combination for better administrative ends,, 
for closer fellowship, and are admitting the need of superintending 
officials. This explains the recent decision of American Baptists, 
North and South, to join with British Baptists in creating an In- 
ternational Council similar to the Pan-Presbyterian or Interna- 
tional Congregational councils, the suggestion that American 
Baptists—N orth—establish a National Council similar to the.Con- 
gregational National Council; it accounts for the action of the ~ 
latter body in authorizing its moderator to officiate ad interim in 
ways that he may think effective for conserving denominational in- 
terests; for the movement among American reformed Jewish rab- 
bis toward creation of a synod on the old Jewish models; and for 
the increasing measure of superintending care by the general 
superintendent of the Universalist denomination, and the president 
and secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 

“It is not without significance that the type of church least con- 
cerned with modifications of polity just now is the Presbyterian, 
in which both principles of authority and liberty, local independ- 
ence and authority of the vicinage, find expression.” 


The growth of sentiment in favor of denominational unity, which 
was so marked a feature of 1903, suffered no decline during the 
year just past. There have been movements toward union, not 
only between the sects within each group, but between certain 
sharply differentiated Christian communions, remarks 7he 7rans- 
cript,; and it specifies as follows: 


“Wesleyans of England have begun negotiations for a reunion 
similar to those effected years ago between the Wesleyans in Aus- 
tralia and Canada; the Baptists of this country have agreed to 
have a joint meeting to debate the possibility of ending the strife 
between sections, born of the slavery issue; the Presbyterian 
Church North and the Cumberland Presbyterians have voted in 
their highest legislature favoring union, and the matter is now 
before the presbyteries for ratification; and the Northern Presby- 
terian Church has formally withdrawn its irritating comments on 
the attitude of the Southern Presbyterian Church relative to the 
slavery issue. The Protestant Episcopal General Convention has 
made it possible for bodies of Christians to be affiliated with that 
church without compulsory use of the church’s ritual. Trinitarian 
and Unitarian Congregationalists have interchanged pulpits and 
received deputations from the other at national representative as- 
semblies. Lutherans have conferred as to the possibility of end- 
ing the many synodical differentiations and strifes. All this within 
specific groups. 

“While on a larger scale and of considerably more significance 
have been such movements as the steps toward unity between 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants, and the 
United Brethren, formally ratified by the highest assemblies of the 
two former denominations; the consultations between Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Congregationalists in Canada looking 
toward formal church union, and asimilar movement in Australia. 
In these cases there is a distinct advance beyond what was noted 
above. It is here proposed that a blend of the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational politics be effected, and that theological 
differences such as formerly alienated Calvinists and Arminians be 
sunk in asimpler statement of the teachings of Jesus, derived from 
the Gospel.” 


It has not, we are told, been a year of marked emphasis on doc- 
trinal aspects of religion. Nevertheless, 7he Pranscript cites 
some notable incidents in this connection : 


“The papal interdict on Abbé Loisy and his partial if not 
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complete submission, has stirred Liberal Catholic circles on the 
Continent, in England, and in this country. . . . In the Church of 
England the pulpit utterances of Canon Hensly-Henson with 
respect to the fallibility of the Bible, and of Rev. C. E. Beeby as 
to the naturalness of Jesus’s conception and birth have stirred anew 
the old controversy between the low and high churchmen on one 
side and the broad churchmen on the other. ...... 

“In this country attacks on Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Bos- 
ton University have continued, and have been formally pronounced 
unwarranted by the New York East Conference. At the Metho- 
dist Episcopal General Conference similar attacks on Chancellor 
Day of Syracuse University, Professor Terry of Garret Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, and Professor Mitchell of Boston University, 
made by Evangelist Munhall and some Western Methodists, fell 
flat, and were not seriously considered by the delegates. Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, has returned to its original 
basis of freedom from control in doctrinal matters by the Pres- 
byterian Church North, and the Presbytery of Nassau, L. I., has 
voted to retain in its membership Rev. S. T. Carter, who rejects 
the Westminster Confession of Faith.” 


Socialism and the labor question have attracted the attention of 
the church during the year. To quote again from the same 
source : 


“A feeling that something had to be done to meet the waxing 
antipathy or indifference of the wage-earners has led to more in- 
telligent study of the problem; and tentative approaches by the 
church toward the makers of opinion and formulators of policy 
among laboring men and women have been made. On the Con- 
tinent, where secular socialism is strong, the Roman Catholic 
Church, as in Italy and Holland, has joined forces with men who 
are its opponents on many issues, to defeat the avowed foes of the 
church. In England and Scotland it is difficult to see any event 
during the' year indicating that the churches are alive to the crisis, 
unless it be in the serious mood engendered by contemplation of 
the figures of the London Daily News census and of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s review of the religious conditions of London, and in the 
success of the great mission-halls of the Wesleyan Church planted 
in centers of unchurched populations in English and Scotch pro- 
vincial towns and in London. In this country both the Congre- 
gational National Council and the Protestant Episcopal general 
convention carefully considered reports from eminent committees 
on the problems at issue between labor and capital, and the Con- 
gregational Council had representatives of organized labor on its 
program. The Presbyterian Church North has preceded other 
sects in its appointment of a secretary of its home missionary de- 
partment whose especial business it is to mediate between the 
church and the wage-earner.” 


The Transcript finds that as a disciplinary agent affecting ethics, 
civics, and national life, the church has not been conspicuous. 
We read: : 


“Fighting to preserve its own life, to reconstruct its own polity 
and doctrinal statements, and to hold its former relative position 
in the world, it has not been able to be aggressively authoritative 
in the domainof ethics. Yet there are signs of its interest in such 
matters. A majority voted at the last general conference still to 
hold Northern Methodists in obedience to the present disciplinary 
rules prohibiting amusements that are deemed antagonistic to the 
spiritual life. The Protestant Episcopal General Convention 
ordered additional precautions and rules governing the clergy in 
the remarriage of innocent divorced persons, and almost came to 
taking the radical position that no divorced persons, whether inno- 
cent or guilty, were to be married by its clergy. This church has 
the credit of discussing in its highest legislative court this national 
evil in a more thoroughgoing way than any other church, and it 
has stimulated other churches through their representative leaders 
to unite in a conference with it to bring about marriage and divorce 
reform.” 


There has been renewed emphasis, we are told, on the evangel- 


istic and revival type of religion, and missionary zeal has not 
waned : 


“The Methodist Episcopal General Conference, the Baptist joint 
meetings, the Congregational National Council each appointed 
special committees on evangelism, imitating the action of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly a few years ago. In Atlanta, 
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Ga., Springfield, Mass., and Brooklyn, N. Y., there have been 
special campaigns on a large scale during the past year. * As the 
year closes news comes of a sweeping revival in Wales, led by an 
hitherto unknown man. Evan Roberts, whose preaching seems 
to have swept his emotional, imaginative Celtic compatriots into a 
mood of fervent emotion that recalls the records of old. In Eng- 
land and Ireland two American evangelists, Messrs. Torrey and 
Alexander, have had conspicuous success, and in South Africa 
‘Gypsy Smith,’ the well-known English evangelist, has done more 
than any other man, by his evangelistic labors, in bringing the 
alienated British and Dutch clergymen back to terms of Christian 
fellowship again....... 

“Not only is the Christian propaganda throughout the world re- 
ceiving—absolutely if not relatively—more funds and volunteers 
than ever before, but oriental faiths in turn are compelled by the 
rivalry of the Christians to set about missionary enterprises, and 
representatives of these religions are now laboring in Europe and 
America; Christian missionary enterprise has taken on more and 
more the educational and industrial aspects of similar propaganda 
at home, and is less reliant than formerly on the merely evangel- 
istic type of propagation. In addition there has been further evi 
dence of a distinct alteration of attitude toward the ethnic faiths, 
and a greater effort to find common ground for the new life and 
creed.” 





IN PRAISE OF “DIVINE DISCONTENT.” 

NSTINCTS of conformity and of non-conformity both play an 

important part in the evolution of man’s mind. But “ of these 
two,” says Dr. C. W. Saleeby (in the London Academy and Lit- 
erature), “non-conformity is undoubtedly the most precious ” ; for 
“all conformity is but conformity to a previous non-conformity,” 
just as—to speak in scientific terms—“all heredity is but inheri- 
tance of a previous variation.” With the avowed intention of 
“singing the praises of revolt, of protestantism, doubt, discontent, 
dissent, heterodoxy,” Dr. Saleeby proceeds: 

“The greatest of all Protestants, in the most important of all 
matters, was Jesus Christ. After him, in the supreme sphere of 
morals, may be named a mighty host—Isaiah, the Buddha, Soc- 
rates, Savonarola. These were men indeed, for does not Emer- 
son tell us that ‘ whoso would be a man must bea non-conformist.’ 
And here, as elsewhere, the law of universal rhythm is observed. 
The typical history of the dissenter, of whom these are the 
greatest, is as inevitable as it is familiar. To begin with, he is in 
a minority of one. Convention, which can not crush the truth of 
which he is the protagonist, can at any rate make short work of 
him. Its weapons are the cross, hemlock, or the stake. There- 
after the truth which made him free survives in a more or less de- 
generate form to enslave his followers. There arises an organ- 
ization, claiming to speak and act with authority. To its adherents 
it denies that exercise of private judgment which led to its 
foundation. They must conform to the traditional non-conform- 
ity, which, however, being interpreted by men of smaller caliber, 
is always somewhat of a travesty of the original. Later there 
arises another filled with divine discontent, and the whole process 
is repeated. Those who decry Herbert Spencer to-day are the in- 
tellectual descendants of the men who called Socrates a corrupter 
of youth; and their descendants will deny some new truth a cen- 
tury hence because it can not be reconciled with some page of the 
synthetic philosophy.” 

Dr. Saleeby goes on to cite Aristotle, Copernicus, and Darwin 
as types of great dissenters whose intellectual discoveries even- 
tuated in the establishment of binding dogmas. “ For centuries,” 
he says, “the authority of Aristotle, adopted by the church, ar- 
rested all intellectual progress. For many decades the authority 
of Newton, lent to the emission or corpuscular theory of light, ob- 
structed the way to acceptance of the undulatory theory. To-day 
the authority of Darwin is interfering with the proper appreciation 
of factors in organic evolution other than natural selection.” As 
in the intellectual world, so in the esthetic: Bach, Wagner, and 
Richard Strauss asserted their genius by breaking down accepted 
critical canons. In short, says Dr. Saleeby, “every orthodoxy 
was once a heresy.” He concludes: 


“Thus while the church still teaches, I suppose, as once it 
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taught, that disbelief is a mortal sin, history teaches us that it is 
the seed of all progress; while the acceptance of any dogma or 
convention is the acceptance of some one’s rejection of some other 
dogma or convention. If you accuse me of despising the work of 
the past, I answer that ¢#zs, when we read aright, is what our 
fathers, of their experience, have taught us. It is of such right 
reading that the essentially modern idea of toleration is born. 
Men can be expected to tolerate dissent only when they can study, 
on a sufficiently large scale, the history of opinion. They despise 
the work of the past who refuse to learn therefrom. And if you 
or I should suffer some distress, as suffer we must, at the uprising 
of some form of discontent which, rightly or wrongly, we can not 
call divine, we may take comfort from that great saying of Car- 
lyle’s: The first of all truths is this, that a lie can not endure for- 
ever. 


THE WELSH REVIVAL. 


i emes remarkable revival movement, as a result of which all 
South Wales is said to be aflame with religious enthusiasm, 
is attracting attention in all parts of the Christian world. Mr. W. 
T. Stead predicts that its influence will ultimately spread until “ it 
will be neither in the West alone nor in the East, but will spread 
over the whole land as the waters cover the face of the mighty 
deep.” The movement is said to have had its origin in a country 
chapel in Cardiganshire, whence it spread rapidly eastward through 
the crowded populations of the Glamorganshire coal-fields. It is 
without organization, and seems independent of systematic propa- 
gation; but a young miner named Evan Roberts, with his“ singing 
sisterhood,” is generally regarded as its principal leader. The 
movement is described as essentially a “singing,” and not a 
“ preaching,” The London Guardian (Church of Eng 
land) gives the following summary of its more practical results : 


revival. 


“ Large numbers of ‘ sudden conversions’ are reported, and men 
of careless or evil lives stand up and ‘testify’ to their faith in 
Christ. In some places the public-houses are almost deserted, the 
police magistrates find their work materially reduced, and colliery 
managers are surprised at the steadier work and the absence of the 
accustomed blasphemies from the pit galleries. In not a few 
cases football-matches, which in Wales not Jess than in many 
regions of England have been tainted by gambling and brutality, 
have been abandoned because the members of the teams were 
ashamed of their ‘former conversation.’ Prayer-meetings have 
been held at the bottom of mine-shafts, and open-air services on 
the deserted football grounds. Even if we allow for possible ex- 
aggeration by sensational journalists, and if we take into account 
the emotional nature which distinguishes the Welsh even more 
perhaps than the Celts of other lands, there can be no doubt that 
an. extraordinary wave of religious enthusiasm is rushing over the 
principality and, for the time at all events, is changing the lives of 
thousands of its inhabitants.” 


“Much as we may find to object to in‘ corybantic’ religion,” 
adds the same paper, “much as we may distrust the permanence 
of the results produced by emotionalism, and may even fear that 
excitement will produce hysteria, it is impossible either to doubt 
the sincerity of the leaders of such a movement or to ignore the 
effect which is produced upon the lives of those who are con- 
verted.” 

Mr. Stead, who visited the scene of the revival, suggests 
that Welsh religious enthusiasm may be destined to impart as com- 
pelling an impulse to the churches of the world as Welsh coal sup- 
plies to its navies. Writing in the London Daily Chronicle of the 
methods of the revival and his own impressions of it, he says in 
part: 


“This public self-consecration, this definite and decisive avowal 
of a determination to put under their feet their dead past of vice 
and sin and indifference, and to reach out toward a higher ideal of 
human existence, is going on everywhere in South Wales. Nor, 
if we think of it sanely and look at it in the right perspective, is 
there a nobler spectacle appealing more directly to the highest in- 
stincts of our nature to be seen in all the world to-day....... 
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“The revival is borne along upon billowing waves of sacred 
song. It.is to other revivals what the Italian opera is to the ordi- 
nary theater. It is the singing, not the preaching, that is the in- 
strument which is most efficacious in striking the hearts of men. 
In this respect these services in the Welsh chapel reminded me 
strangely of the beautiful liturgical services of the Greek Church, 
notably in St. Isaac’s of St. Petersburg on Easter morn, and in the 
receptions of the pilgrim at the Troitski Monastery,near Moscow, 

“The most extraordinary thing about the meetings which I at- 
tended was the extent to which they were absolutely without any 
human direction or leadership. ‘ We must obey the Spirit,’ is the 
watchword of Evan Roberts, and he is as obedient as the humblest 























MR. EVAN ROBERTS, 


Who appears to be the leading figure in connection with the wave of religious en- 
thusiasm which is sweeping over South Wales. 


of his followers. The meetings open—after any amount of pre- 
liminary singing, while the congregation is assembling—by the 
reading of a chapter or a psalm. Then it is go as you please for 
two hours or more. 

“And the amazing thing is that it does go and does not get en- 
tangled in what might seem to be inevitable confusion. Three- 
fourths of the meeting consists of singing. No one uses a hymn- 
book. Noone gives out ahymn. The last person to control the 
meeting in any way is Mr. Evan Roberts. People pray and sing, 
give testimony; exhort as the Spirit moves them. Asa study of 
the psychology of crowds I have seen nothing like it. You feel 
that the thousand or fifteen hundred persons before you have 
become merged into one myriad-headed, but single-souled persen- 
ality. 

“You can watch what they call the influence of the power of the 
Spirit playing over the crowded congregation as an eddying wind 
plays over the surface of a pond. If any one carried away by his 
feelings prays too long, or if any one when speaking fails to touch 
the right note, some one—it may be anybody—commences to sing. 
For a moment there is a hesitation as if the meeting were in doubt 
as to its decision, whether to hear the speaker or to continue to 
join in the prayer or whether to sing. If it decides to hear and to 
pray the singing dies away. If, on the other hand, as it usually 
happens, the people decide to sing, the chorus swells in volume 
until it drowns all other sound. ...... 

“The singing sisters—there are five of them, one, Mme. Mor- 
gan, who was a professional singer—are as conspicuous figures in 
the movement as Evan Roberts himself. Some of their solos are 
wonders of dramatic and musical appeal. Nor is the effect les- 
sened by the fact that the singers, like the speakers, sometimes 
break down in sobs and tears. The meeting always breaks 
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out into a passionate and consoling song, until the soloist, hav- 
ing recovered her breath, rises from her knees and resumes her 
song. 

“The praying and singing are both wonderful, but more impres- 
sive than either are the breaks which occur when utterance can no 
more, and the sobbing in the silence momentarily heard is drowned 
in a tempest of melody. No need for an organ. The assembly 
was its own organ as a thousand sorrowing or rejoicing hearts 
found expression in the sacred psalmody of their native hills.” 


At Bethesda, the chief center of disturbance during the Penrhyn 
quarry conflict, the revival is said to have done more in a week 
than the most sanguine hoped could be accomplished in ten years 
to heal the social, religious, and domestic breaches caused by the 
great strike. The Salvationists are now cooperating with the 
Welsh revivalists, and the religious awakening is apparently 
affecting all denominations throughout the principality. 





IS IMMORTALITY WITHOUT MEMORY 
DESIRABLE? 


R. J. ELLIS McTAGGART, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, contributes an article on “ Human Preexistence” to 
The International Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia), in which he 
maintains that “the belief in human preexistence is a more prob- 
able doctrine than any other form of the belief in immortality.” 
In support of this contention, he advances the familiar arguments 
that the continuity of the universe involves past, as well as future, 
existence, and that what we call inborn characteristics bear a great 
resemblance to characteristics which, in other cases, we know to 
be due to the condensed results of experience. The statement of 
these arguments leads toa recognition of the fact that reincarnation 
means immortality without memory (since we have no memory of 
previous lives), and to a consideration of the question: Is immor- 
tality on such terms desirable ? This question is answered in the 
affirmative : 


“The value of memory is that by its means the past may serve 
the wisdom, the virtue, and the love of the present. If the past 
could help the present in a like manner without the aid of memory, 
the absence of memory need not remove the value from a succes- 
sion of lives. 

“Let us consider wisdom first. Can we be wiser by reason of 
something which we have forgotten ? Unquestionably we can. 
Wisdom is not merely, or chiefly, amassed facts, or even recorded 
judgments. It depends primarily on a mind competent to deal 
with facts and to form judgments. Now the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and experience, if wisely conducted, may strengthen the 
mind. Of that we have sufficient evidence in this life. And soa 
man who dies after acquiring knowledge—and all men acquire 
some—might enter his new life, deprived, indeed, of his knowl- 
edge, but not deprived of the increased strength and delicacy of 
mind which he had gained in acquiring the knowledge. And, if 
so, he will be wiser in the second life because of what has hap- 
pened in the first. Progress, therefore, has not perished with 
pe 

“So, again, with virtue. And here the point is perhaps clearer. 
For it is obvious that the memory of moral vicissitudes is of no 
moral value except in so far as it helps to form the moral charac- 
ter, and that, if this is done, the memory could be discarded with- 
out loss. Now we can not doubt that a character may remain de- 
termined by an event which has been forgotten. I have forgotten 
the greater number of the good and evil acts which I have done in 
this life. And yet each must have left a trace on my character. 
And so, if a man carries over into his next life the dispositions and 
tendencies which he has gained by the moral contests of this life, 
the value of those contests has not been destroyed by the death 
which has destroyed the memory of them. 

“There remains love. And here the problem is, I admit, more 
difficult. Firstly, because it is more important, for it is here, and 
not in wisdom or virtue, that I think we find, not only the supreme 
value of life, but also the sole reality of life, and, indeed, of the 
universe. And then particular loves do not submit to be taken as 
means, in the same way as particular cases of cognition or volition 
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do. . . . It would be better to look forward to annihilation for 
both of us than to be forced into a view which would add squalor 
to misery. 

“ But if we look farther, we shall find, I think, that . . . people 
who love one another can not be dependent for their proximity to 
each other—and consequently for the possibility of their love—on 
some chance or mechanical arrangement whose recurrence we could 
have no reason to expect. Their love is not the effect of prox- 
imity, but its cause. For their love is the expression of the ulti- 
mate fact that each of them is more closely connected with the 
other than he is with people in general. And proximity in a par- 
ticular life, like everything else, is the effect—or, rather, the mani- 
festation under particular circumstances—of those relations which 
make up the eternal nature of the universe. 

“If, therefore, two people love one another in this life, we have, 
on the assumption that they are immortal, good reason for believ- 
ing that their lives are bound up with one another, not for one life 
only, but forever. This would not involve their meeting in every 
life, any more than it would involve that they should meet every 
day of each life. Love can survive occasional absences, and is 
often even stronger for them. And the universe is on a large 
scale, and might admit or require long absences. What we are 
entitled to believe is that, while time remains, their eternal nearness 
must continually find its temporal expression in proximity. .... 

“Death is thus the most perfect example of the ‘ collapse into 
immediacy ’—that mysterious phrase of Hegel’s—where all that 
was before a mass of hard-won acquisitions has been merged in 
the unity of adeveloped character. . . . And surely death acquires 
a new and deeper significance when we regard it no longer asa 
single and unexplained break in an unending life, but as part of the 
continually recurring rhythm of progress—as inevitable, as natural, 
and as benevolent as sleep. We have only left youth behind us as 
we have left, this evening, the sunrise. They will both come back, 
and they do not grow old.” 





The Eastern Question a Religious Question.— 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, claims that the Eastern question is 
essentially a religious question. In his recent two-volume work, 
entitled “ Missions and Modern History,” he writes: 


“ The influence of the West on Asia is of necessity religious. In 
the East all life is religious—politics, trade, social custom, all 
human intercourse. No influence touches it without religious re- 
sults. Probably there has never been a purely political attempt 
made at Eastern power which the Eastern peopie did not view in 
its religious aspect. . . . Our commercial invasion, which we com- 
placently regard as free from all religious bearings, does not ap- 
pear so to a single oriental or African people. The Eastern ques- 
tion is of necessity a religious question, because it is Eastern, and 
there never was supremer folly than that of the people who sneer 
at missions as a force exterior to the real movement of the world 
and missionaries as men and women of no influence in actual 
ee 

“ Western government of the East and Western trade have never 
been popular. They have not bridged and can not bridge the so- 
cial chasm. The spirit in which they are carried on usually tends 
to widen the chasm. The only way in which it can be bridged, as 
Professor Seeley suggested, is by religious sympathy. The mis- 
sion enterprise is of the deepest philosophic necessity to the West- 
ern propaganda. The Eastern question will always be a religious 
question. To attempt to solve it with purely secular agencies has 
always failed, and will always fail. The civilizing of Asia, the 
temper of mind to accept civilization, the transformation of char- 
acter, which alone is civilization, patience with what is repellant in 
Western contact until its better aspects are seen, the success of the 
purely secular work of our propaganda in Asia—all are dependent 
upon the enterprise of missions, its success in slowly establishing 
a religious community, and thus conquering, in the one possible 
way, the antipathies of the centuries and bridging the chasms that 
divide men.” 





Worp comes from Constantinople that the Porte has refused to authorize the 
street sales of Bibles, as such sales would constitute a violation of the Turkish 
law relating to propagandas. Henceforth Bibles can be sold only in the shops or 
depots of the Bible societies. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO PEACE. 
HE decline and fall of the Russian Empire, as that process is 
conceived to proceed by the Gibbons of the London press, 
may render the capture of Port Arthur inconspicuous through the 
magnitude of misfortunes yet to come. But this, as the London 
News declares, is “ ill-informed conjecture,” because the English 
can only guess at Russia’s real plans. 
of Japan. 


It is otherwise in the case 
English journals think they can read the Tokyo mind 
as affected by the present juncture of affairs on land and sea. 
Anyhow, the London Sfa¢ist, to take, at haphazard, the first 
among responsible and competent students of the subject, thinks 
“there will have to be another campaign,” and that “the Japanese 
Government will be able largely to reenforce Marshal Oyama.” 
Oyama will therefore be numerically superior by this time. He 
can move his forces freely because the theater of war is frozen 
over. Should Kuropatkin find his communications threatened, he 
will retreat, “ possibly as far as Harbin.” “In any event, we may 
reasonably conclude that the Russians will not acknowledge them- 
selves utterly defeated until General Kuropatkin has been com- 
pelled to evacuate the 
more fertile portions of 
Manchuria.” Then, 
and not before, as our 
authority discerns the 
facts, “it would clearly 
be the wise course for 
the Govern- 
ment to make peace.” 
To quote further: 


Russian 


“Suppose negotia- 
tions were opened, what 
would be the probable 
terms of Japan? For 
some time after the war 
broke out, it is an open 
secret that the Japanese 
Government would have 
gladly concluded peace 
on the same terms as it 
offered before hostili- 
ties broke out. But as 
the struggle has gone 
on so many months, as 
the resources of the em- 
pire in men and money 
have been subjected to 
a great strain, and as 
evidence has been given 
of the immense strength of certain positions, especially of Port 
Arthur, it seems reasonable to conclude that when negotiations for 
peace are opened Japan will put forward very much more stringent 
demands than she would have been satisfied with in the beginning. 
For one thing, it is evident that she will take very good care that 
Russia can never again get possession of Port Arthur. For an- 
other, it is reasonably certain that she will insist upon the renun- 
ciation of all Russian claims upon Manchuria.” 








PRINCE KHILKOFF. 


He is responsible for the Russian transport 
and traffic over the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
His success in keeping open the long line of 
communications has won high praise from the 
London Jimes. 


Japan may not now be so disposed as formerly to hand Port 
Arthur and Manchuria over to China, says this commentator, and 
that notion is beginning to prevail among many London organs 
which are in touch with the Japanese Minister to England. It is 
predicted, with something like conviction, that Japan will insist 
upon permanently retaining Port Arthur. 
indemnity. 


She will also want an 
It should not be overlooked, however, that there is a 
growing tendency among English newspapers of the Liberal po- 
litical school to comment with:a certain coolness of sympathy on 
Japanese policy. The tendency sometimes asserts itself strongly 
in such dailies as the London Mews and Westminster Gazette. 
The last named asserts that in view of recent events “ the Japanese 
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will come down to the footlights and declare a profound desire for 
peace.” Furthermore: 


“It would be accounted a gracious thing by the friends of Japan 
if at that point [the expulsion of Kuropatkin] her Government 
came forward to say: 
‘ The war has now been 
carried as far as, by im- (er aes . 4 
perative obligation, we & " Tee | 
proposed to carry it. socks : 
If it is to go farther, 
here we abide, confident 
that no Russian army 
will turn us back aftera 
few months’ occupation 
of the ground. But 
without asking for ces- 
sation of the war, we 
wish to make known 
that we are more than 
willing to put an end to 
it, on conditions accord- 
ant with those which, as 
far as we are concerned, 
would have averted a 
most disturbing con- 
flict.’ Such a declara- 
tion would cost nothing, 
pledge Japan to nothing 
within a wide range of 
particulars, and yet be 
highly serviceable to her 
at the worst. It would 
do little to soothe the 
embarrassments of the 
Russian Government, 
for example, but would rather enhance its responsibility for what- 
ever misfortune ensued upon persistence in the war....... 

“The release of many thousands of Japanese in the south must 
make a disturbing difference to Kuropatkin in the north. If, then, 
the Japanese Government does propose to avow informally a will- 
ing mind to peace, the occasion seems to be at hand. The fall of 
Port Arthur may suffice to bring it on ; and within the last month, 
as we have very good reason for believing, the European nations 
have turned their thoughts to intervention pretty closely. The 
Dogger-Bank ‘ incident’ sufficed for that. A little more Dogger- 
Bank incidents, a little more British impatience with the authors 
of it, and half Europe might have been at war within a month. 
That has been a moving lesson. And tho there are not a few even 
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ADMIRAL AVELLAN, 


He is now, says the Paris Matin, “ full-fledged 
Minister of Marine” instead of a mere subordi- 
nate to Grand Duke Alexis, as heretofore. This 
indicates an “ upheaval” among the grand-ducal 
cliques. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 


“Tf I only knew the countersign !” 
—Punch (London). 
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among ourselves, apparently, who see nothing but heroism, im- 
perialism, inspiration in the gross carnage of the war, whether it 
ought to goon, and if so, for what and for whose benefit is a grow- 
ing question in every land. 

“Yet that intervention has its own great dangers and difficulties 
is only too manifest, and those that are obvious are not all. But, 
however well this is understood, the business of intervention re- 
mains. It can not be put aside for non-intervention as a final 
choice; it can certainly be put off. The nations may, if they 
please, go through a much longer period of non-intervention. But 
sooner or later, and in whatever conditions may arise at a near or 
a comparatively distant day, intervention to resettle the relations 
of East and West is inevitable; and so far as may now be seen, 
postponement is as likely to increase as to diminish its perils.” 


THE UNITED STATES AS SECOND FIDDLE TO 
ENGLAND. 


HE most remarkable feature of world politics, asserts the 

Berlin Kveuz Zettung for perhaps the fifth or sixth time, 

is the way the United States is made to play second fiddle to Eng- 

land. Washington, asserts a writer in the organ of the Foreign 
Office in Berlin, is becoming more 
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trail in the wake of English papers mainly for the reason that it is 
the most convenient thing for them to do, saving them labor and 
thought. To them it is, perhaps, personally indifferent whether 
they copy an article directed against Germany or against Bulgaria. 
But when they find in the London Sfectator a well-written article 
aimed against Germany they simply copy it in order that their in- 
terminable columns may be rapidly filled. The original work of 
such sheets as the American papers consists mainly in the an- 
nouncement of accidents, piquant sensations and telegrams. In- 
ternal political affairs are considered, but in the preparation of 
fundamental articles on European political problems the American 
newspaper man is not at ease and, as a general thing, he knows 
nothing at all about it. As far as this feature is concerned, Lon- 
don is in the habit of providing for him, and hence the vast ma- 
jority of the American people look at all things European through 
English spectacles.” 


As an instance of the type of article which inspires American 
distrust of Germany, according to the Kreuz Zeitung, the follow- 
ing, from the London Sfectator, may be quoted : 


“The German Empire, as its rulers know, is becoming so over- 
populated that prosperity for its working classes is hardly to be 
looked for. The rush of its armies of children perpetually keeps 
down wages, and develops forever a thirst for the possession of 
the few countries in which emigrants might construct new Ger- 

manies. The able rulers of the 





and more an echo of London. 
The phenomenon, thinks this au- 
thority, is very satisfactory to the 
British Government, which takes 
care never to push the pecuniary 
claims of British subjects against 
the United States in a way cal- 
culated to annoy or embarrass the 
American authorities. Indeed, 
the old saying that no English- 
man abroad can be wronged with 
impunity because the flag protects 
him must, in the United States, 
be pronounced obsolete. Eng- % 
land is too eager to win the favor 
of the American republic to carry j 
any claim of the sort to extremes. 

Such being the facts, as set 
forth in the Berlin daily already 
named—and other Berlin dailies 
sometimes support these utter- 








empire see that quite clearly, and 
would run serious risks in the way 
of expenditure and effort if only 
they might hope to acquire broad 
lands upon which German emi- 
grants could construct a German 
society and live forever in indus- 
trious health. But when they look 
abroad in search of attractive 
dumping-grounds they find the 
two Anglo-Saxon races perpetu- 
ally in the way—Great Britain with 
her colonies and dependencies, 
and America with her Monroe 
Doctrine. It seems to them that 
the British lay claim to too much 
of the world; and that America, 
which protects the vast regions of 
‘cher southern continent—regions 
which are among themost attrac- 
tive, and probably the richest, 
within this ¢losely restricted 
planet—is playing, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the part 
of dog-in-the-manger. So far 











ances—it is important, thinks the 
Kreuz Zeitung, to ascertain the 


THE DEFENCELESS CRUSTACEAN. 


from being overfull, the old Span- 
ish-American states are import- 


¥| : a John Bull at the mercy of his enemies. Indignantly dedicated to the War jing immigrants by the million in 
causes of so unusual a circum Office and successive Secretaries of State for War. sin - Pata E ses a that sup- 
stance. The truth is, it feels con- (‘‘ This country follows the procedure of that edible invertebrate, the lob- y ’ taal 


fident, that American opinion on 
world politics is manufactured in only we have no sheltering hole . 
London. All American news- 


ster. At intervals the lobster casts its shell, and until a new one grows he is ply, now chiefly Italian and Ger- 
absolutely helpless and has to conceal himself in a hole. Thatisourcase, man, fails to keep pace with the 
.. We appoint a committee which dis- 
covers a number of things previously known to all other nations, we provide Te 
ourselves with a new shell, lucky if nobody attacks us in the meantime, and ants and more skilled labor. If 


growing necessity for more peas- 


papers echo London views. A __ then we go to sleep again.”— The “ Times” on the disgraceful state of our William II, had been reigning 


Field Artillery, December 15.) 
common language, common tra- 


ditions, and many other factors 

enable England to lead all countries in the competition for influence 
with the United States. As regards the manufacture of public 
opinion through the newspapers our authority avers: 


“Unfortunately, England has at command means of influencing 
public opinion in the United States to an extent which no other 


*,. country can hope to equal. Nearly all news from Europe comes 


to the United States through London and with an English twist. 
In consequence of the speech common to both countries articles 
in English newspapers can be reproduced most readily by Ameri- 
can papers, and the more use is made of this ass’s bridge because 
the merit of English papers greatly surpasses the merit.of Ameri- 
can papers. What does it matter to English papers if there be a 
general copying without credit if in this way English ideas can 
only be propagated? There are many American papers which 


when the civil war temporarily 

—Punch (London). paralyzed the United States, he 

probably would not have sprung 

at Mexico as Napoleon III. did, for he would not have been 
dreaming about the future grandeur of the Latin peoples; but the 
independence of Brazil, which is the size of Europe, includes all 
climates, and contains every resource except population, would 
have been seriously endangered, while that of Argentina and Uru- 
guay would conceivably have disappeared. These last two wishes 
—for coaling-stations, and empty provinces in the temperate zones 
—do not spring from any wild ambition in the German Emperor, or 
any arrogance in the German staff. They are the result of per- 
manent conditions which would be as operative if William II. had 
passed away, or if the German. staff had fallen into unskilled 
hands. It is, therefore, nearly impossible for Great Britain or 
America to cease from watching the growth of the German fleet— 
which is sure to be well built, well manned, and well commanded 
—with a certain uneasiness, which to those who hope so much 

~ 
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from the creation of that fleet has an appearance of suspicion, or 
even of malignity.” 


The point of view from which the English regard the sentiment 
now entertained for them over here is made evident in a study of 
the subject which the London Ox¢/ook has just made. Its analysis 
of the situation is quite different from that of the German daily. 
To quote: 


“England is the European Power with which the United States 
most often come into contact on their path of self-development, 
and for many years we were, to all practical purposes, the only 
Power; so that naturally we bore the full brunt of that anti-foreign 
instinct which is deep-seated in the American breast. We fought 
with them for their independence; we annoyed their commerce 
with our right of search; and then, in the War of 1812, burned 
their Capitol; during the Civil War our sympathy with the South 
found a voice in our greatest statesman ; we allowed the Aladama 
to sail—a piece of carelessness which cost us six millions ; we dis- 
puted their Northwest territory; we beat them over the Bering 
Sea arbitration; and until quite lately we gave them reason to 
think that we intended to keep a footing on the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. No wonder that the Monroe Doctrine should have been gen- 
erally interpreted as calling a halt to English pretensions! It is 
true that things are better now; England is no longer the tra- 
ditional enemy she was. But the old feeling dies hard. Jingoism 
is alive and strong, and ever ready to flare up against us, particu- 
larly in the West and Middle West, which are the most vigorous 
and progressive parts of the Union. No vote-catching recipe is 
a greater favorite with politicians than twisting the lion’s tail, and 
nothing sells a paper better than sinister rumors of English designs 
against American integrity. Even now, even after our loyalty at 
the time of the Spanish War, a slight occasion will throw the pub- 
lic into a state bordering on hysteria. The Venezuelan affair is a 
good example, when our momentary cooperation with Germany 
nearly undid all that we had gained by dissociating ourselves dur- 
ing the war from the Powers that then favored intervention on be- 
half of Spain. Still, this sensitiveness of American public opinion 
has certainly grown less morbid of late years. The fact is that 
Germany is gradually entering into our inheritance of wrath. The 
change began with the Spanish War, was fairly completed by the 
violent and tactless action of the German naval authorities against 
Venezuela, and is perpetuated by the growing suspicion that Ger- 
man KXolonialpolitik has an eye to the acquisition of influence in 
South America. Russia also is coming in for a share of the dis- 
like once reserved for us. The massacre of Jews at Kishineff sent 
a thrillof disgust over America, and it is something very like right- 
eous indignation which puts Americans unanimously on the side of 
the Japanese in the present struggle. True, anti-Russian feeling is 
more sentimental and less political than anti-German feeling; but 
such as it is, it is enlisted on the side of our allies, and helps the 
reaction in our favor.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





NICHOLAS II. AND THE GRAND DUCAL 
FACTIONS. 

O American who is without first-hand information regarding 

the “most interesting country in the world,” as Russia is 

aow styled by the Veue Frete Presse (Vienna), would unhesitating- 
ly accept as a true picture the caricature of a government over 
which Nicholas II. would now appear, from a certain type of 
press comment abroad, to be presiding. But as all the news- 
papers of Western Europe can scarcely be in a conspiracy to cover 
the autocracy with infamy and ridicule, it is an inevitable inference 
that the court of the Romanoffs has become, for the time being, 
an exalted Bedlam. Naval officers in open revolt against the Min- 
istry of Marine, provincial governors resigning in a rage, military 
magnates giving one another the lie and grand dukes almost open- 
ly threatening the Czar with deposition appear and disappear in 
yards of press despatches and reams of newspaper comment. 
Nicholas II. himself is believed by certain Paris dailies to have 
been “captured” by the grand ducal faction which wants Rozh- 
destvensky reenforced and a bold bid made for the recovery of 
Russia’s supremacy on the sea as against Japan. If this be the 
real state of the case, according to the London dailies, it means 
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that a severe Dardanelles crisis can not be avoided. Russia will 
insist on sending ships from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
and Great Britain will feel called upon to protest both as a party 
to the international agreement regarding the use of the Dardanelles 
and as a party to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. However, this 
newspaper hypothesis will explode if the dominant grand ducal 
faction collapses, and of that, it is thought by the /udépendance 
Belge (Brussels), recipient of the confidences of Russian liberals, 
there is a prospect. 

The old-fashioned reactionaries of the traditional Muscovite 
school, led by the Grand Duke Sergius, are understood to have 
been completely routed. Sergius, it is averred by the Paris 4/a- 
tin, whose correspondent enjoys the confidence of the clique which 
has gained control of the Ministry of Marine, wanted the Czar to 
dismiss Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski from his post as Minister of the 
Interior. There was, it seems, a desperate factional struggle 
among the grand dukes, the party of Sergius “losing” the Czar. 
The defeated grand duke had to give up his post as Governor- 
General of Moscow, and involved in his fall were a number of the 
violently Muscovite provincial governors of the Plehve school. 
Muravieff, the reactionary Minister of Justice, was involved in the 
factional catastrophe. Grand Duke Alexis, the highly militant 
spirit in control of the Ministry of Marine since the outbreak of 
the war, escaped dismissal (it is suspected by the Echo de Paris, 
whose St. Petersburg correspondent seems to be favored by the 
new influences) by practically surrendering to the party in the 
ascendant. Alexis has sustained the blow of the promotion of 
Admiral Avellan to be full-fledged Minister of Marine. The ad- 
miral has hitherto been a mere subordinate to Alexis. The release 
of Captain Klado, mouthpiece of the faction now controlling the 
navy, who has been denouncing Russian naval policy in the Vo- 
voye Vremya (St. Petersburg), was another humiliation to this 
grand duke. Alexander Mikhailovitch, the grand duke whom the 
Paris press declares to be Captain Klado’s chief supporter, is 
understood to have protected the Vovoye Vremya from the con- 
sequences of its denunciation of the naval conduct of the war. 

The considerations which led the Czar to consent to the officiai 
upheaval are hinted at by the London Sfectator. “If, as is al- 
leged,” it remarks, “grand ducal influence is cast into the scale, 
this fresh movement assumes a new and ominous significance. The 
greatest danger to the existing régime, as we have often contended, 
is to be apprehended not from a popular but a court revolution. 
A Russian Boulanger, backed by the grand ducal camarilla, might 
make history with formidable speed.” The factional divisions 
among the grand dukes themselves are thus outlined by a well- 
informed writer in the London Mews : 


“They [the grand dukes] fall, naturally, into three classes—the 
cosmopolitan men-about-town, the personally ambitious, and the 
patriotic. Of these the first are the least directly dangerous. But 
the indolence and extravagance of this class has, all the same, a 
very bad effect on the masses at home, and the reports received of 
the wasteful luxury of their vagrant existence tend to bring the 
whole Russian aristocracy into contempt. 

“The second class are distinctly dangerous. They deliberately 
pursue the policy of upsetting the existing monarchy and setting a 
Czar from one of the collateral branches of the family on the 
throne of all the Russias. The present Czar is perfectly aware of 
the undercurrents of treason among his relations ; the knowledge 
is not the least of his countless anxieties. 

“ There remains the third class—those grand dukes who are gen- 
uinely loyal to the existing ruler, and entirely patriotic. Most of 
these are quite young men, but one or two of the present Czar’s 
uncles are numbered among them. These men are soldiers heart 
and soul. But patriotic as they are, they are still proud. They 
refuse ever to communicate with the Czar through the medium of 
his ministers—to do so would be to degrade their position, and un- 
less they think the matter of the most vital seriousness they do not 
consult the Czar at all, honestly believing that his time is too 
precious.” 

Assuming these to be the conditions at court—and the author- 
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ities we have quoted are well informed and conscientious, altho 
possibly in error on some point of detail—the question arises, 
What will be the policy of the immediate future ? In domestic 
affairs, the Czar, thinks the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, will remain an 
autocrat. As regards the war, accordiig to the Paris Gau/ois, 
there will be an energetic effort to retrieve disaster all along the 
line. The fall of Port Arthur, confirming all the arguments of the 
faction in power, will not weaken the position of those who con- 
tend that the defeated party fatally misunderstood the strategy of 
the situation from the beginning. Recent articles in the Movoye 
Vremya are understood in Paris to mean that Kuropatkin will be 
allowed to retreat “all he pleases” until plans are matured to 
threaten Japan’s communications by sea. Everything now is 
thought to depend upon the ability of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski to 
appease the discontent at home until prestige abroad has been 
raised. 





CHINA’S AGONY. 


HREE prospects confront China, the likelihood of each vary- 
ing with the nationality of the European official organ one 
chances to pick up. She may be divided into “spheres of influ- 
ence” and her territory allotted among the great Powers. This is 
the German aspiration, as the suspicious London 77mes interprets 
it. China may come wholly under the domination of Russia, her 
population being assimilated with the Russian peasant system. 
This is still a grand ducal dream at St. Petersburg, say writers in 
French papers occasionally. Lastly, China may acquire civili- 
zation and capacity for self-government under the tuition of Japan. 
That is Japan’s own notion, according to the European press; but 
Russian and French papers add that Japan’s real purpose is ab- 
sorption. This is the foundation of “ the yellow peril” wherever it 
is still preached. 

A decisive influence in the determination of China’s destiny will, 
think foreign organs, be exercised by the colossal indemnity which 
the Powers have exacted from her. This famous indemnity was 
made payable in annual instalments extending to and including the 
year 1940. The grand total, in terms of American gold coin, has 
been calculated as $337,500,000, with annual interest at four per 
cent. The international status of the indemnity inspires perennial 
discussion in the continental European dailies, which are once 
more agitated by the policy of the United States with regard to it. 
Russia’s claim to absorb the lion’s share of this huge sum does not 
seem to be questioned any longer. Germany is entitled to the 
next largest portion, according to her authoritative dailies. 
France was getting about fifteen per cent. and Great Britain about 
eleven per cent. on the first basis of distribution, which is under- 
stood to have been modified. Japan, the United States, and Italy 
fall into a third group in the distribution. Their shares, as cal- 
culated by some Japanese authorities, would vary between six and 
eight per cent. each. At the tail of the procession are found Bel- 
gium, Austria-Hungary, Holland, and Spain, their respective per- 
centages of the indemnity not rising, in any one instance, above 
two per cent., while falling to a fraction of one per cent. in the case 
of Spain. The Chinese indemnity, as far as regards its distri- 
bution among the Powers, is, according to a writer in the Paris 
Figaro,“ on the side of the big battalions ” and its present disposal 
will depend upon the skill of individual diplomatists. Not one 
newspaper in Europe seems to be aware of the precise accuracy 
of the percentages here given. They are based on the original 
calculations, which were merely preliminary. China isin a state 
of such chronic discontent on the whole subject that the Paris 
Temps, speaking for the French Foreign Office, observes : 

“In the peculiarly delicate situation which the Russo-Japanese 
war creates in the Far East, it seems evident that the chief interest 
of Europe—or at least of those of the Powers that want peace—is 


to be as careful as possible regarding China and to provoke no in- 
cident of a nature to wound her legitimate susceptibilities. This 
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policy of good sense and of wisdom imposes itself so clearly upon 
all governments aware of the eventual seriousness of a general 
crisis, that, hitherto, without any previous understanding, almost 
without any special determination, it has been adhered to by 
Western diplomacy in Peking with some consistency. 

“It was permissible to connect this reasonable and prudent state 
of mind with the attitude of the Powers concerning the question 
of the mode of payment of the indemnity (known as the Boxer in- 
demnity) in November last. At that time authentic and practically 
official despatches had made it known that a sort of compromise 
was reached between China and her creditors. 

“Altho supported with perseverance by the United States, the 
Government of the celestial empire renounced its contention that 
the indemnity ought to be paid in silver. It had admitted the 
principle of payment in gold, in conformity with the demands of 
the majority of the Powers, only reserving the right to stipulate, as 
regards the mode of payment of successive instalments of the in- 
demnity, such conditions as were adjudged acceptable by a majority 
of the representatives of Europe’s financial interests in China. ... . 

“Unfortunately, since then, not a step has been taken in the 
direction of this happy solution. On the contrary, the persistent 
silence of diplomacy threatens further to intensify relations which 
are always uncordial....... 


“It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that it is 
perilous to subordinate the policy of Europe in the Far East to 
special interests and to dissatisfy China seriously. One of the 
most regrettable consequences of this policy is to divide the Powers 
and to place in deplorable opposition two species of syndicates— 
that of Russia, Germany, and France against that of England, the 
United States, and Japan.” 


The opposition of the Powers thus revealed has long been evi- 
dent to the London Standard and the /ndépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels), Those influential organs have anticipated some such crisis 
as seems to be maturing. As they perceive the underlying causes, 
the purely technical details of European finance are only indirectly 
involved. In raising the money required to meet the annual pay- 
ments on account of the indemnity, the Government of Peking has 
devised a method of practical spoliation which keeps the native 
population throughout the empire in a state of aggravated discon- 
tent. The ensuing internal complications have been the subject of 
various articles in the Revue de Paris, the Revue Bleue (Paris), 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), and other European periodi- 
cals for some time past. The Peking mandarins have imposed the 
burden of the indemnity upon the eighteen provinces which make 
up China proper. The wealthy and populous provinces, situated 
mostly in the south and west of the empire, have been levied 
upon for excessive contributions. These are the very provinces 
which took little or no part in the uprising against the “foreign 
devils.” The northern provinces, where the outbreak was fiercest, 
are not rich enough to yield heavy payments to the Powers. 

Another feature of the situation has been revealed in some Brit- 
ish journals published within the Chinese Empire, including 7 he 
NVorth China Herald(Shanghai)and 7he Celestial Empire (Shang- 
hai). “There is danger of a general conflagration unless the ut- 
most vigilance is exercised by those interested to prevent it,” says 
the former. The vicious characteristic of the indemnity situation, 
as these and other observers note it, is that the great mandarins of 
Peking make requisitions upon the viceroys and authorities of the 
several provinces for such remittances as are thought likely to be 
forthcoming. These remittances must be sent in; otherwise the 
viceroy concerned will be deprived of office or suffer some impair- 
ment of his “face.” The horrors connected with the extortion of 
these vast sums from the natives are pronounced by writers who 
profess to have witnessed them comparable only with the wringing 
of taxes from the peasantry of France in the period preceding the 
French Revolution. “If aprovince has to raise a specified sum in 
one year, the viceroy levies twice or thrice the sum, pocketing the 
difference or as much of it as his subordinates, more corrupt than 
himseli when that is possible, will let him.”—7Zvanslations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HOW WE ARE HELD UP TO THE GERMANS. 
THE AMERICANS. 
University. 
University. 


By Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
‘Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
619 pp. Price, $2.50 net. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
“J~O the German mind in its native environment nothing seems more 
| difficult of comprehension than the political, social, and ethical 
relations which condition the life led by the American people. 
In undertaking to explain the phenomena to the subjects of William IL., 
Professor Miinsterberg has attempted a task of much difficulty, notwith- 
standing his own splendid qualifications for it. The professor is a 
representative of the dominant type in German life—the type which 
regards the military form of society as the best, all things considered, 
for the fatherland. He is devoted to the Hohenzollern dynasty and to 
its ideals. It is important to bear this in mind when estimating the 
book he has written. 

To Germans of the professor’s type, his elaborate study of our life 
and institutions ought to be valuable and informing in spite of the mis- 
information with which his pages abound. Professor Miinsterberg’s 
sympathy with many aspects of things American has not protected him 
from the consequences of a recklessness of statement which is inex- 
plicable. He is inexcusably slipshod in asserting that ‘‘it has never so 
far happened that a Vice-President has been clected to the Presidency,” 
because he should know that John Adams and ‘Thomas Jefferson each 
served as Vice-President before becoming President. Some of his 
blunders appear to be due to inade- 
quate digestion of material, as when 
he declares that ‘‘ the judges of the 
separate States are elected for short 
periods of from four to seven years.” 
In one State some of the judges are 
elected by the people for twenty-one 
years. Insome States the term of an 
elective judge extends to ten years, 
and even to fourteen years. Again, 
there are States in which the judges 
are not elected. Another class of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s misstatements 
would appear to be the result of a 
dogmatic mode of expressing his in- 
dividual views, as when he says of 
South American republics that ‘ their 
lofty constitutions’? are ‘* filled with 
the most high-flown and philosophical 
utterances, but are obeyed by no one,” 
It has been our fortune to read the 
organic laws of Chile, Argentine, Brazil, Peru, and Paraguay without 
coming across ‘‘ high-flown moral and philosophical utterances.’’ As 
for the assertion that the constitution of a South American republic is 
‘‘obeyed by no one,” it may be sufficient to refer to the administrations 
of the late President Prudente de Moraes of Brazil, and of his succes- 
sors, Dr, Campos Salles and Rodriguez Alves, They secured obedience 
to the constitution of the land. The constitution of Chile and the 
constitution of the Argentine Republic are in force and vigor at this 
moment, the type of statesman dominant in those countries being, in 
many respects, admirable. 

Professor Miinsterberg says so many things which one might call in 
question as a statement of fact that we shall dismiss this branch of the 
subject with one more citation. ‘‘ The contrast,” he writes, ‘* between 
Europe as the land of tyranny and America as a democratic free soil 
no longer holds; nor can the notion be bolstered up any longer even 
for political ends.” When we remember that in Germany it has 
recently been pronounced illegal for a brother to defend his sister from 
the assault of a ruffian when that ruffian happens to wear a certain uni- 
form; when we see Frenchmen proscribed on account of their religious 
beliefs; when Russians are dragged from their beds to exile without 
any form of trial; when Professor Miinsterberg’s own countrymen are 
exclaiming against the revelations of the Kénigsberg trials, it does seem 
that the contrast in which he refuses to believe could, to use his own 
phrase, ‘* be bolstered up.”’ 

In his anxiety to make American political phenomena intelligible, 
Professor Miinsterberg has, we fear, involved the subject in obscurity 
to his fellow Germans at home. In setting down the fact—anomalous 
to the professor, naturally—that journalists in this country have become 
ambassadors abroad, he should have explained the difference between 
an American newspaper editor and a German journalist, receiving his 
‘‘inspiration * from the Wilhelmstrasse. The German newspaper press, 
as a state-regulated machine, can produce no Horace Greeleys, no 
Whitelaw Reids, no Charles Emory Smiths. Again, an ambassador from 
this country has no such functions to fulfil as those allotted to Baron 
von Mumm, for instance, now William II.’s representative in Peking. 
To be sure, the appointment of the average Berlin newspaper editor 
to an ambassadorship would involve a startling transition. The pro- 
fessor’s failure to explain that no such startling transition would ensue 
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in the appointment of Whitelaw Reid to the British mission is but one 
instance of many inadequacies in his book. What we Americans under- 
stand by a newspaper does not exist, and would not be permitted to 
exist, in Germany to-day. 

We can not persuade ourselves that friendship between this country 
and his own, which Professor Miinsterberg professes to desire, will be 
promoted by his attack ‘pon the Monroe Doctrine. The professor's 
denunciation of that doctrine: will aid and comfort those English 
diplomatists and editors who are so fond of assuring us that attacks 
upon the Monroe Doctrine can always be traced to Germany. 


ON THE AMERICAN PARNASSUS. 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
xiv, 352. Price, $1.50 net. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
VER five hundred poets are represented in Stedman’s American 
() Anthology, most of whom are classed as ‘* younger” poets, ° 
namely, poets born within the last half-century and whose work 
is still in the making. The present work in eighteen brief distinct 
studies analyzes and interprets the best work of a number of represen- 
tative poets ofthis class. The author's criticism is made with sympathy 
and charm. She possesses in large measure the poetic instinct that fits 
her to be interpreter as well as critic, She does not attempt to group 
her poets into schools, nor to assign to each his or her ultimate niche in 
the temple of fame; but she discusses them in the light of their best 
work, and quotes liberally. ‘‘ Richard Hovey,” we are told, is ‘‘a poet 
of convictions rather than of fancies. . . . He stands for comradeship; 
for taking vows of one’s own soul; for alliance with the shaping spirit 
of things; for a sane, wholesome, lusty manhood; a hearty, confident 
surrender to life.’’ 

Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, the Southern poetess, author of ‘“‘A 
Handful of Lavender” and ‘““A Quiet Road” is described as an 
Elizabethan, not by affectation but by temperament. Her work has 
affinities with Herrick but is less buoyant. As for Bliss Carman: ‘‘ In 
one mood he is the mystic, dwelling in a speculative nebula of thought; 
in another, the realist, concerning himself only with the demonstrable; 
and hence his work discloses a wide range of affinities. He is nota 
strongly constructive thinker, but intuitional in his mental processes, 
and his verse demands that gift in his readers.’’ Louise Imogen 
Guiney's work is likened to a Greek temple set in an American wood- 
land. Again, ‘‘it has no flaccidthought. There is fiberin all she writes; 
fiber and nerve.” 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, we are told, ‘‘ presents so marked an 
example of evolution in the style of his work and the sources of his 
inspiration, that he has from volume to volume, like the nautilus, 
‘changed his last year’s dwelling for the new,’ and having entered the 
‘more stately mansion,’ has ‘known the old no more.’ . .. Mr. 
Roberts has the rare pictorial gift of flashing a scene before one with- 
out employing an excess of imagery, and never that which is confused 
or cumbrous. His style is nervous, magnetic, direct, and has, in his 
later work, very little superfluous tissue.” 

Edith M. Thomas is ‘‘an earnest idealist ... a quiet singer whose 
thoughtful restraint is one of her chief distinctions.’’ Madison Cawein 
is described as ‘‘a poet-naturalist.” ‘‘ A handbook of the flora of his 
State [Kentucky] could doubtless be compiled from his poems. . . but 
it would be a botany plus imagination and sympathy.” 


Professor Woodberry’s work is ‘ethical and intellectual rather than 
emotional. Tho rising often to an impassioned height, it is a passion 
of the brain, pure and cold as a flood of moonlight.” 

Other poets discussed are: George E. Santayana, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Frederic Lawrence Knowles, Alice Brown, Richard Burton, 
Clinton Scollard, Mary McNeil Fenollosa, Ridgely Torrence, Gertrude 
Hall, and Arthur Upson. 


A GEM OF A GIRL. 
THE Tompoy AT Work. By Jeannette L. Gilder. Cloth, 252 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

HE sad world owes a debt of gratitude to those who can evoke its 
smiles. Miss Gilder’s ‘‘ Autobiography of a Tomboy,” produced 
two years ago, charmed, amused, and captivated a large circle of 

readers. Encouraged by the way that mirthful record awakened re- 
sponsive laughter far and near, the versatile editor of Zhe Critic now 
takes us with her into other phases of the tomboy’s life, and the result 
is such that we could wish her tomboy, instead of growing elderly and 
sedate, remained a tomboy indefinitely and continued having adventures 
about which we might read when tired, weary, or depressed. By its 
breeziness, genuine humor and pervading vitality, this delightful book 
can not fail to give enjoyment to every class of readers. Its tone is so 
genuine and unstrained that one might suspect the writer had in these 
pages lovingly disguised some of her very own experience. 

If all tomboys were like Nell Gilbert, we could wish the world had 
more of them. She is not the rowdyish, masculine, athletic creature 
one might associate with that name, but a girl preeminently sane, 
healthy, strong, fun-loving, work-loving, and full of force. She is not 
pretty; nor yet is she very gifted in flummery accomplishments any 
more than she is in the matter of simple addition. But she has an 
enviable personality and a pushful way and is chock full of common 
sense. She is not the kind that sit down and wait for things to har~en. 
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She is determined to support herself and aid her widowed mother. She 
becomes a business giri, shifts about from one position to another, and 
bounces up again frum defeat like a rubber ball. She prefers working 
to weeping, thoroughly disbelieving 
the maxim that ‘‘men must work and 
women must weep.” 

Her first position was in the adju- 
tant-general’s office at Trenton, ex- 
amining the records for a man who 
was to write a history of the New 
Jersey troopsin the Civil War. The 
doings of the handsome young ad- 
jutant, of our tomboy’s bosom friend 
Kate Redmond, and the schoolmaster 
of Birdlington gave food for thought 
and knowledge of human nature to 
our observanttomboy. Leaving that 
office she was equally ready to write 
poetry or make cane chairs, but short- 
ly discovered that work in the Phila- 
delphia mint was more to her liking 
than either. In that post she infused 
some spirit into the score of subdued 
women who were her associates, and 
who admired her courage no less than they delighted in her singing 
during work hours. After this, she vainly tried her hand at adding re- 
bellious columns of figures in the city auditor's office at Newark. The 
other clerk—a music-lover—and she struck a bargain whereby she was 
to whistle opera arias for his delectation while he performed her share 
of the work. ‘This arrangement did not jibe with her sense of honesty 
and she departed to try her hand at proof-reading on anewspaper. This 
effort proved a failure. But loving the smell of printer’s ink, she at 
last found the niche she wanted—a literary position on a daily news- 
paper in Newark. She had found her life’s work. ; 

The closing pages relate how she rose through successive stages— 
pearls of laughter being strewn along the way—to a position near the 
top of the ladder in metropolitan journalism. To become acquainted 
with this admirable tomboy is to admire—we had almost said to love— 
her; but Miss Gilder’s book is not a love-story. 
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PROMETHEUS AGAIN IN DRAMA. 
THE FIRE BRINGER. “4° William Vaughn Moody. 
$1.10 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
~OLSTOY says that there will always be a false note in the work of 
a any writer who tries to reconstruct the past, for the reason that 
no one can write sincerely of anything which he has not himself 
experienced. Yet if man had not the desire and the faculty of peering 
into the backward and abysm of time, the flying hours, once gone, 
would be forever dead tous. If through imagination the poet were not 
permitted to give pillar and tower to the gloomsand glories of the 
vanished past, how much of wisdom and joy would be lost to the world! 
Landor and Keats would have been barred from their realms of gold; 
Tennyson could not have scaled the walls of Camelot; Stephen Phillips 
could not have brought us tidings from Circe’s Isle. 

Mr. Vaughn Moody, in ‘‘ The Fire Bringer,’’ then, would seem to have 
justification for following in the track of A2schylus, Shelley, and Goethe, 
seeking to revive the world-old story of Prometheus and the theft of 
fire. Every age calls out a new translation of Homer, because every 
age has a new mood toward the old story. Witness the Renaissance 
pouring through Chapman's Homer, and the stilted and corseted 
seventeenth century parading through Pope’s. The Prometheus theme 
also is ever fresh, for it is the ever-present collision of free will with 
fate, of the spirit of man with blind Necessity. So from age to age the 
story is told again and again. 

ZEschylus in ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” left us one of the sublime literary 
monuments of antiquity, tho it be merely a section of a trilogy or tetral- 
ogy where only the central action is portrayed, without introduction or 
conclusion. Mrs. Browning gives us a translation of this tragedy—all 
fire and foam—gives it in a free and beautiful way as one who tells 
rapidly a vivid tale from memory. Goethe leaves us only one mono- 
logue of the drama he intended to write. Shelley finds in the Prome- 
theus Unbound a theme suited to his temperament; and in his splendid 
drama (which is to all other dramas what the Ninth Symphony is to all 
other symphonies) he makes the old Titan typify the passionate revolt 
of Humanity against the tyranny of Creed and Custom. 

Mr. Moody gives a new note, not so poignant perhaps, not so vibrant, 
as the strain of the older poets; but resilient with the questionings of 
to-day that beat against that old Promethean cliff of fate. Unlike the 
other poets—tho perhaps following the lost first 42schylean drama— 
Mr. Moody takes for his action the period before the chaining of Prome- 
theus, a time anterior to the myths. Here he has a fresh field for his 
high imaginings. At a first reading, so subtle are Mr. Moody's 
dramatic movements, one may fail to get the drift and dimensions of 
hisdrama. Thisisa fault. But on further study one catches the large- 
ness of the theme and sees the fine and bold invention that fills that far- 
off, rayless void of antiquity with eager men and women called out of 
nothingness and old night. 


Cloth, 107 pp. Price, 
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Remote from human interest the place and people of the drama may 
be—as remote as the scenes and characters of Southey’s huge and now- 
forgotten epics. But Mr. Moody succeeds in giving to the dim proces- 
sion of his drama the same passions and pains and wistful wonderings 
that harass the men and women of our own time, who still taste these 
mortal tears and ask the meaning of the gift of days. The lofty tone 
is held throughout. All islarge and serene. There is everywhere the 
high-bred manner and a fine feeling for words. At times he says a 
significant thing with unsurpassable simplicity of expression, which is 
the mark of the great style. 


TWO STORIES OF PRISON LIFE. 


Mrs. MAyBRICK’s Own Story: My FIFTEEN Lost YEARS._By Florence 
Elizabeth Maybrick. Cloth, 12mo, 394 pp. Price, $1.20 net. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


LIFE IN SING SING. By Number 1,500. Cloth, r2mo, 276 pp. Price, $1.50. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


[? is fitting that there should have appeared among the many books 
filled with the joyful spirit of Christmas some that suggest the 
pathos of life. 

Mrs. Maybrick has a command of journalistic style that, in view of her 
fifteen years of solitary confinement and hard labor, is most remarkable, 
She begins her story in the approved manner of sensational description, 
plunging dramatically 72 medias res with an account of her arrest and 
the emotions of outraged innocence that this action aroused within her; 
but she gradually lifts her style to the literary plane, and toward the 
close of the story, is writing passages that are worthy of preservation. 
This for instance: 


‘*My safety [from madness] lay, as I found, in compressing my 
thoughts to the smallest compass of mental existence, and no sooner did 
worldly visions or memories intrude themselves, as they necessarily 
would, than I immediately and resolutely shut them out as one draws 
the blind to exclude the light. But this exclusion of the world created 
a dark background which served only to intensify the light that shone 
upon me from realms unseen of mortaleyes. Lonely I was, yet I was 
never alone.”’ 

Mrs. Maybrick made her outward life the exponent of this inward 
light with wide-reaching results. Her example of unvarying neatness 
and civility was imitated by her fel- 
low prisoners, and her cell was ex- 
hibited to visiting female warders 
from county prisons all over Eng- 
land, as a model on which every cell 
should be patterned. Her book shows 
that since liberation she is continuing 
her altruistic life, working with all 
her energies in the cause of prison re- 
form. Ina measure, let us hope, she 
has in losing her life really found it, 
exchanging a career of social pleasure 
for a work of social regeneration. 





Number 1,500 has also, it seems, 
really ‘‘found himself” in prison. 
Had he not been punished for his first 
crime, he might have devoted his ex- 
ceptional ingenuity to harmful pur- 
suits, instead of applying them, as he 
did in prison, to the amelioration of 
the condition of his fellows, with the subjective result that his own life 
was enriched beyond his own realization. 

All the convicts in Sing Sing passed daily the prison press, lying idle 
because of the law against contract prison printing. Only ‘Number 
1,500" saw his chance. He writes: 





FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK. 


‘It was new and complete, attracting my longing gaze every time I 
marched by it. If I only had that plant up State somewhere, I used to 
say to myself, what a happy activity for myself I could create! Finally 
the idea took form in my mind that I might be able to create it right 
where it was.” 


He drew up a prospectus of a bi-weekly newspaper, ‘‘devoted to the 
interest of Sing Sing Prison and its inmates,” which should ‘‘act as a 
moral and educative factor among the prisoners.” 

‘* Almost despairing of success,” he submitted his proposition to the 
authorities. The time was propitious, and to the great joy of the pro- 
jector the plan was indorsed, and the paper, Zhe Star of Hope as it 
was called, was started under his management, achieved instant suc- 
cess, and has fulfilled every purpose for which it was designed. ‘Its 
indirect influence was also important. . . . It lent to its writers a faith 
in themselves, throwing new light on the duties and possibilities of life,” 
even life in a prison. 

From this experience, Number 1,500 acquired certain ideas concerning 
the government of a prison which are well worth serious consideration. 


‘* The man on entering prison should be made to earn the very shelter 
that covers him. He should be made to earn his food, his clothing. his 
bd, his soap and every article he uses, .. . in the same way that a man 
i. any community must earn the means by which he lives.” 
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You Can Gain New Life 
In this Great Temple of Health 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 
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STEEL, STONE, BRICK 


THE 


THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 
SYSTEM COMPRISES : 


Open-Air Treatment 
‘Cold-Air Gymnastics 
‘Cross Country Walks 
Tobogganing, Skeeing 
Sleigh Rides, Skating 
‘Swedish Gymnastics 
‘General Health Culture 


Attractive Menu, Daintily 
Served 


Diet Kitchen 
Prescribed Dietaries 


Extensive Physiologic 
Laboratories 


School of Health 
‘Finsen Ray, X-Ray 


‘Baths of Every Sort, In- 
cluding Nauheim Baths, 
Electric Light Baths 


‘Phototherapy 


Massage and Mechanical 
Movements 


The Battle Creek 

Sanitarium 
is a place where people 
eat for health, exercise for 
health, sleep, dress, take 
baths, learn to swim, get 
ssunburned and tanned in 
the sun in summer, and 
by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for 
health. 


THE SANITARIUM, 


Readers of I'HE LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention the publication whem > outing to. , advertiens. 
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BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


OT simply a medical hotel or resort, but the perfected result of thirty years’ experience in sani- 
tarium construction and management—a place where, by the aid of all the helps afforded by modern 
ideas of hygiene, sanitation, and rational medicine, the patient is trained and educated out of his 

morbid state into a condition of health. A model building, absolutely fireproof, erected in 1903, with 
electric lights, telephones, steam heat, and ventilating duct for every room; all modern hotel appointments. 
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EVERY POSSIBLE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR INVALIDS 
One hundred suites with private baths. 
Great Palm Garden with magnificent tropical growths. 
A big Gymnasium and four large swimming baths. 
Dining-room and Kitchen at top of house; no kitchen or hospital odors. 
Uniform temperature, day and night ; a good supply of sweet, pure, crisp Michi- 


a gan air. o 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known throughout the United States, and to 2 consider- 
able extent in foreign lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative among 
medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclusive system, but as. the true cura- 

tive method. The physiological method makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the 
maintenance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician patient recently remarked; “I 
note that the forces of nature are here utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever 
before witnessed; and what more powerful agencies cam be imagined than the forces. of nature?” 


Invalids Recover Health at Battle Creek 


who have sought relief elsewhere without success. 











It is. the most thoroughly equipped. and comfortable 
place for sick and tired people. Special provisions are made for the winter care of sick folks. Ex- 
penses are moderate. Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with required 
medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no more than first-class. hotel rates 
for only room and board elsewhere. 


SEND FOR HANDSOME ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET—FREE 


Our 64-page booklet “ D,” containing more than too photographic glimp- 
ses of this great Temple of Health and its surroundings, gives an interesting 
account of the Battle Creek Sanitarium System of Health Culture for 
sick and well. It will be sent free to all who sign the attached request 
coupon and mail it to 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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SOLID AND 
ENDURING 


COST 
$1,200,000 


DON’T GO TO THE 
GERM-LADEN 
ATMOSPHERE 

OF THE SOUTH 


Michigan enjoys the ideal 
“temperate” climate. The 
sultry air of other latitudes 
im July and August is 
scarcely felt here. In 
winter, the not too severe 
cold weather “toning up ” 


‘is: one of the best of vital 


stimulants... 

People often get sick is 
pursuit of pleasuce. There 
is real pleasure in 
getting well. Here 
is the place to 
find this 
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The Aim 


of the 


Wise Investor 


is immediate and wre income, 


plus ample security. Both qual- 
ities are found in A-R-E SIX’S. 
AN INTEREST-BEARING SECURITY 
based upon carefully selected 
New York City real estate is a 
rational investment. It always 
pays, and it does not hazard the 
money invested. A-R-E SIX’S 
have paid 6 per cent steadily for 
seventeen years to thousands of 
investors. 

THE BEST SECURITY ON EARTH 
is earth itself—realestate—above 
all, New York City real estate ; 
and it is this security—millions 
of dollars’ worth of it—including 
over six miles of lot frontage at 
stations of the new Subway and 
other rapid transit lines, which 
secures A-R-E SIX’S. 


NEW YORK CITY REAL ESTATE 
does not fluctuate; it has for over 100 
years been constantly growing in val- 
ue, paying large profits on and increas- 
ing the safety of any investment based 
uponit. THE AMERICAN REAL 
ESTATE CO. uses its funds solely in 
this field and issues at par, for any 
amount in multiples of $100, its 


SIX PER CENT CERTIFICATES 
Principal and interest guaranteed by 
Assets of over $7,000,000, including 
Capital and surplus ‘of over $1,100,000. 
Interest semi-annually by coupons pay- 
able at Chemical National Bank, New 
York. Negotiable and transferable, 

- Liberal withdrawal privileges. 
Map of New York City, showing the lo- 
cation of our various prooactien : along the Sub- 


way and other circulars with full particulars 
enrequest. Write today. 


American Real Estate Co. 
914 Dun Bldg., New York City 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
EDWIN K. MARTIN, President. 
DYER B. HOLMES, Vice-President & 
WILLIAM B. HINCKLEY, Secre' 
EDWARD B. BOYNTON: WILLIAM E. CEICKERING 


JAMES COWDEN MEY MEYERS, Counsel. 


The Oldest Real Estate tein Doing Business in 
New York City. 
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a 


to proved facts— Complete 
manicure set—fits pocket or purse 

—trims, files and removes hanz-nails better 
than scissors or knife—Warranted—Sterling 
silver handle, $1.00. 

Send two-csent stamp for **Care o* ‘he Nails.” 

H. C. COOK CO., 
2 17 Main St., _— Ct. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT is in receip: of the follow- 
ing books : 
“Facts about Violins and Violin-Making.” Hans 
Tietgen. (Published by author, New York, $0.25.) 
“* Seven Lamps for the Teachers’ Way.”—Frank A. 


(Young Churchman Company, $1.50 net.) 
“The Child.” 
Nally & Co.) 
“ A Study in Consciousness.” 
Lane, $1.50 net.) 


Amy Eliza Tanner. (Rand, Mc- 


Annie Besant. (John 


“Early Western Travels.” 
Thwaites. 


Vol. X.—Reuben Gold 
(Arthur H. Clark Company.) 


“The Tower of Pelée.’"—Angelo Heilprin. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company.) 
“On Collecting Engravings, Pottery, Porcelain, 


Glass, and Silver.”—Robert Elward. 
Green & Co.) 

“ Life of 
Meigs. 


(Longmans, 


Thomas Hart Benton.”—William M. 


(J. B. Lippincott Company, §2 net.) 


“Diseases of Society.’””"—G. Frank Lydston, M.D. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, $3 net.) 
“On Holy Ground.” —William L. Worcester. (J.B. 


Lippincott Company.) 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor.” 
man. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, $1.50.) 


~Isaac Pit- 


“California and its Missions.”— Bryan J. Cinch. 
(The Whitaker & Ray Co. $5 net.) 

“Walter Pieterse.” 
bert Evans. 


, 2 vols., 
—Multatuli, translated by Hu- 
(Friderici & Gareis, $1.50.) 
“Little Journeys: Thoreau.” 
(Roycrofters, $0.25.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
Phebus Apollo. 


By Guy WETMORE CARRYL. 
Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, who are shorn of contempt 
and pride, 
Humbled and crushed in a world gone wrong since the 
smoke on thine altars died ; 
Hear us, Lord of the morning, 
Flame, 


Dawn on our doubts and darkness and the night of our 
later shame ! 


King of the Eastern 


There are strange gods come among us, of passion, 
and scorn, and greed ; 

They are throned in our stately cities, our sons at 
their altars bleed ; 

The smoke of their thousand battles hath blinded thy 
children’s eyes, 

And our hearts are sick for a ruler that answers us not 
with lies, 

Sick for thy light unblemished, great fruit of Latona’s 
pain 

Hear us, 
again ! 


Pheebus Apollo, and come to thine own 


Our eyes of earth grown weary, through the backward 
ages peer, 

Till, wooed by our eager craving, the scent of thy 
birth grows clear, 

And across the calm 
morn, 

We hear the cry of the circling swans that salute the 
god new-born 

The challenge of mighty Python, 


‘Egean, gray-green in the early 


the song of thy 








shafts that go 


Straight to the heart of the monster, sped from the 


| 

| loosened bow. 

Again through the vale of Tempe 
rings 


a magical music 


gered strings ! 
But this is our dreaming only ; 
strain : 
Hear us, 
again ! 


Pheebus Apollo, and come to thine own 








Hill. (Ginn & Co.) 

“Songs of the Stars.’—Rieman Baxley. (Pacific 
Press Pub. Company.) 

*Sceur Marie.”—Mary Randall Shippey. (Robert | 
Grier Cooke.) 

“The Sunday-school.”—Rev. Oscar S. 


Michael. 





— Elbert Hubbard. | 
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» NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO.° 
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Your Brains Know 


Then if YOU know your brains—the backbone 
of mind—you will know how you 40 things. You 
will know how the Brain acts through its con- 
nected natural physical forces to produce certain 
results 

Don’t go on guessing at things, ald injuring 
yourself, by a blind use of good gray matter, 
Get Erbes’ 


BRAIN BOOK 


and learn the why and how to train the Real 
conscious and subconscious mind in any direction 
you desire; learn to double the value and returns 
of your education and thought. It’s so_plainly 
written, so VITAL and HELPFUL toward REAL 
SUCCESS that you should have it. 

$1.30 postpaid. Get it today. 


THE PROMETHEAN PUBLISHER, 
N. Rockwell & Crystal Sts., Chicago, Ills. 


The 
‘¢Qcularscope”’ 











Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own 
eyes without an ocu- 
list. Send for our 
““OCULARSCOPE,’’ the 
latest invention of a 
2oth century. SENT 
FREE with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of specta- 
cles and eyezlasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























The songs of the marching muses, the ripple of fin | 
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we wait for a stronger | 


If you are an American 
over 18 years of age and 
able to read and write, we 
ean qualify you for a good 
government position. The 
Write at once 


| We Can 
Qualify 


cost is low. 
for Civil Service Booklet. 
State age. 
International Corres. Schools 
Box 888 C, Seranton, Pa. 


The Civil 
Service 
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There are some among us, Diviner, who know not thy 
way or will, 

Some of thy rebel children who bow to the strange 
gods still; 

Some that dream of oppression, and many that dream 
of gold, 

Whose ears are deaf to the music that gladdened the 
world of old. 

But we, the few and the faithful, we are weary of wars 
unjust, 

There is left no god of our thousand gods that we love, 
believe, or trust ; 

In our courts is justice scoffed at, in our senates gold 
has sway, 

And the deeds of our priests and preachers make mock 
of the words they say! 

Cardinals, kings, and captains, there is left none fit to 
reign : 

Hear us. Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again ! 


We have hearkened to creeds unnumbered, we have 
given them trial and test, 

And the creed of thy Delphic temple is still of them 
all the best ; 

Thy clean-limbed, lithe disciples, slender, and strong, 
and young, 

They swing of their long processions, the lilt of the 
songs they sung, 

Thine own majestic presence, pursuing the nymph of 
dawn, 

In thy chariot eastward blazing, by the swans and 
griffons drawn; 

The spell of thy liquid music, once heard in the speed- 
ing year: 

These are the things, Great Archer, that we yearn to 
see and hear, 

For beside thy creed untarnished all others are stale 
and vain ! 

Hear us, Phoebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again ! 


Monarch of light and laughter, honor, and trust, and 
truth, 

God of all inspiration, King of eternal youth, 

Whose words are fitted to music as jewels are set in 
gold, 

There is need of thy splendid worship in a world 
grown grim and old! 

We have drunk the wine of ages, we are come to the 
dregs and lees, 

And the shrines are all unworthy where we bend re- 
luctant knees ; 

The brand of the beast is on us, we grovel, and grope, 
and err, 

Wake, Great god of the Morning, the moment has 
come to stir! 

The stars of our night of evil on a wan horizon wane: 

Hear us, Phcebus Apollo, and come to thine own 
again ! 

—From“ The Garden of Years.” 


Nature’s Man. 
By RoBERT LOVEMAN. 


A thousand years doth Nature plan 
Upon the making of a Man; 

She sweeps the generations through, 
To find the patient, strong, and true; 
She rends the surge of seven seas, 
Rearing an humble Socrates; 

She burns a hundred years of sun, 
Sealing the soul of Solomon. 


A thousand years doth Nature plan 
Upon the making of a Man; 

She sees the ages dawn apace, 

Ere Moses rouse his shackled race, 









THE 
Sse UNIVERSITY 
<a PRINTS 


THE ONLY STUDENT'S SERIES 


The catalogue alone is a valuable manual and guide 
1143 subjects in Greek and Italian art not published in any 
other series. Handbook or outlines accompany each series, 


THE MICHELANGELO ALBUM 


begins our new Library Series, the largest and finest Prints 
ever issued. Sold at one-tenth the price of the nearest 
equivalent. Sample Print, ro cents. Art Department, 


Bureau of University Travel, 201 Clarendon St., Boston. 
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BOYS you neednt 
do this! & 


Don’t beg for every cent 
you need. Don’t growl 
because you never have 
a penny of your own. 
Get to work and earn 
your own spending 
money, as six thou- 
sand other boys are 
doing it, selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


after school hours. No, it isn’t 
hard work. It leaves you plenty 
playtime. A few hours’ work a 
week and money you’ ve earned 
will be jingling in your pocket, to 
spend as you please. Now don’t 
let anybody say you 
haven’t the grit and 
spunk of other boys. 
Sit right down and write 
us a letter to send you the com- 
plete outfit. It’s free, and in- 
cludes 10 copies of The Post. 
Sell these at 5c the copy, and 
with those 50c you can buy 
more copies at wholesale prices. All of our boys started this way — 
some are making $15 a week now. What’s to stop you from making 
at least one, two or three dollars a week? Now don’t put this off. 
The earlier you start the more you make as you go along. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


each month to boys who do good work. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 1091 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To protect the shoe-buying public from deception and to afford an easy, 
yet inconspicuous, means of identification, all Diamond Fast Color 
Eyelets have been marked with a small diamond slightly raised 

on the face of each eyelet. 
When buying shoes, if you wish to feel assured that the eyelets 


will always look new, never change color, and will 
never /urn brassy no matter how long or under 
what conditions the shoes be worn, or what 
price you paid for them, find 
the diamond ~ on the eyelet. 
This ts a small item, but aon important 
- a ’ one, particularly as the retail shoe price 
Samples that will show you the Diamond and a as not changed by it. You can afford the 
t booklet telling how they are made, mailed free. best when it costs you nothing extra. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








$30 Church Money 


No Investment. Ne Risk. Send no Money. 
If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church 
purpose, send us the photographs of your church and your 
pastor and we will reproduce them, together,in carbon pho- 
tography on 200 satin finished, aluminum pin trays and send 
trays to you express prepaid. Everybody wants this exqui- 
site souvenir of church and pastor and your members quickly 
sell them at 25cents each. You keep$30 for your profit and 
send us $20 in full payment for the 200 souvenirs. Send pho- 
tographs (any size) and names to-day. Send no Money. 
Your workers will sell all the souvenirs in ten days as hun- 
dreds 9f others have and you can send us our money any 
time within a month, Write and learn success of others. 


New Method Go., 5533 So. Park Ave., Ghicago, FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON KEQUEST 
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Delightful Mid.Winter Cruises 


BY THE 
Palatial Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


‘‘ Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


To the WEST INDIES 


Leaving New York February 2d and March 7th, 
1905, duration from 24 to 28 days. Covering the 
picturesque islands of the Caribbean Sea, includ- 
ing Nassau, Cuba (Santiago and Havana), 
Jamaica (Kingston), Porto Rico (San Juan), St. 
Thomas, Barbados (Bridgetown), Trinidad (Port 
of Spain, Pitch Lake), Martinique (Fort de 
France, St. Pierre, Mt. Pelee), Venezuela (La 
Guayra, Caracas, Valencia, Puerto Cabello), 
Curacoa and Bermuda, Hamilton. 

These cruises should appeal to all 
lovers of Winter cruises under such 
splendid conditions. Send for hand- 
some illustrated book, which tells of 
this and other attractive cruises. 


Hamburg American Line 
37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 

















High-Grade Memorials 


should not be selected hastily or at hap- 
hazard. Erected for all time, the problem 
of material and design should be solved in 
relation to the amount to be expended, and 
the plot and its surroundings. This has been 
the life-work of 


J. L. Miller 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 


Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Write 

me for : 
designs gg 
and 





mation. 


was a guest at the Asquam House. A f 
held in aid of the little Episcopal church at Holder- 
ness, and people at the hotel were asked to contribute. 

















(CASH FOR YOUR BOOKS) 


We pay cash for books in large or small quantities. 
you have an entire library for sale, or only a few = 4 
umes of which you no longer have need, write us. 


EXPERT APPRAISEMENT and CATALOGUING 


Mr. Francis gives his personal attention and experience 
to appraising and cataloguing libraries. Send for catalogue. 








LEVERETT & FRANCIS CO., "xitw" von.” 


NEW YORK. 








Or Homer or sweet Shakespeare sing, 
Beside his deep eternal spring ; 

The centuries rise in reverence when 
Buddha doth come unto his men. 


A thousand years doth Nature plan 
Upon the making of a Man; 
She fills his heart with fire and faith, 
She leaves him loyal unto death ; 
She lights his lustrous, loving eye 
With flashes of immortality ; 
She adds one more undying name 
Upon the heated scroll of Fame. 
—From “ Songs from a Georgia Garden” 





Unity. 
3Y JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
[This poem was written by Mr. Whittier while he 
air was_ being | 


These lines were Whittier’s contribution, and the 


— in charge of the fair received ten dollars for 
them 


ee 


They were written in an album now in the 
of a niece of Whittier’s 
iend, Joseph Liddon Pennock.—S. T. PICKARD.] 
Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 

The separate altars that we raise, 

The varying tongues that speak Thy praise! 


Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


The hymn, long sought, shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord, 
Confessing Christ, the inward word! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore ! 
AsguaM HouseE, HoLpErRNEss, N. H. 
Seventh Month, 28, 1883. 





PERSONALS. 


Hit by Seventeen Bullets.—Kirinchenko, a Rus- 


sian, is probably the most thoroughly shot-to-pieces 


man who has survived the present war. Hearrived at 


Moscow recently from Harbin, says a despatch to the 
New York Avening Post, where, after weeks in the 
hospital, the doctors extracted seventeen bullets from 
him, amputated one leg, and discharged him as cured. 
He gave his experience as follows : 


It was at Liaoyang that I was put out of commission 
for good. On the evening of September 2 we had been 
ordered to attack some of the Japanese trenches. We 
had to cross a good piece of open ground under a heavy 
cross fire, and there were men falling every step from 
the time we broke cover to the minute we rushed the 
trenches at the point of the bayonet. Nothing hap- 
pened to me until we were close to the Japanese lines, 
when I got a bullet in my right foot that brought me 
down. From that time I was no more good except as 
a target, but I must say I drew a good deal of Japanese 
ammunition, if that counted for anything. 

Our fellows went on and carried the Japanese 
trenches on the left in a hand-to-hand fight. But 
there was a long line of works on the right that we did 
not take, and where they kept onshooting. They were 
the people who did for me.. I was on the ground with 
my teeth chattering, mostly with pain. Scared? Of 
course I was. It seemed to me when those fellows on 
the right found I wasn’t dead they didn’t take an inter- 
est in shooting at anything but me. That probably 
wasn’t so, but that was the way it seemed at the time. 
Anyhow, I made up my mind to get out, and crawled 
along toward the trenches where our men had gone 
over the top. As no one came back I thought they 
must have capturedthem. I hadn’t more than started 


going until a bullet in my right shoulder rolled me over 


again. I got my gun in my left hand and kept on 
crawling. Then I got shot in the left leg just above 
the knee. Then two or three bullets got me in the 
right leg. I dropped my gun and helped myself along 
with my left hand. But they must have thought I was 
having too easy a time of it, for I got shot through the 
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At Factory Prices 


On Approval—to be returned at our expense if not satisfuetory. 


Only $25.00 


beautiful Buffet. 
cost at retail $42.00. 
Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano pol- 
ish; hand-cut carvings ; 
rench bevel mirror, 40x 
12 inches; roll - drawer 
fronts, cross-bunded ;one 
drawer plush lined ; solid 
brass trimmings; ball- 
bearing casters. 46 inches 
wide, 60 inches high. 


for 
this 
Would 







for this Luxuri- 
ous Turkish 


$29.9 


Rocke.—would cost $50.00 at 


retail. Covered with our 
Reliable Old Oak genuine 
leather; best long-tempered 
steel springs, softly padded 
with curled horsehair. Width 
38 inches. Height 41 inches. 





(8, 7 buys this 
polished 
ode sn Oak 48 inch 
Quarter-sawed 
front: built up writ- 
ing be d, tablets and 
anels; large center 
rawer with Yale 
lock; right-hand 
lower drawer par- 
titioned for books. 
Pigeon Hole boxes, 
83éc. each extra. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
east of Omaha and 
north of Tennessee— 


points beyond equalized. 
CATALOGUE A, Library and Office—CATALOGUE B, Din- 


ing-Room—CATALOGUE C€, Bed-Room Furniture—sent 








GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











The only GRAND PRIZE for 
Vegetables at ST. LOUIS was 
won by products of 


Burpee’s Seeds 


If you garden you 
want THE BEST 
and we shall be pleased to mail you 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1905 


an elegant new book of 178 pages, 
which tells the plain truth, with 
hundreds of illustrations, beautiful 
colored plates and describes Superb 
Novelties of unusual merit. Write 
to-day / A postal card will do, while 
it is sufficient to address simply 


Burpee, Philadelphia 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade 
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ON CREDIRZ 4 
WHY NOT testy ei 


aving some money? The 
best way to save is to buy a 
Diamond through the “Loftis Way.” ~~ 
Easy monthly payments and 20 per cent 
annual increase in value is certain, or 17 per cent 
more than Saving Banks pay. Send for our Catalogue 
and select the Diamond you want. We will send it at 
once with all charges paid. If you like it, pay one-fifth 
of the price and keep it, sending the balance to us in 
eight equal monthly payments. Write today for the 
finest Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Catalogue published. 


LOFTIS Bes BROS. Winners ot ofthe GOLD MEDAL 


at St. Louis Exposition, 
Dept. A- nn & 







Diamond Cutters and 
Manafactaring Jewelers, 
$2 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





At the same price no others contain so much 
“4 asthe Krementz Plated Collar Button. 
Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J 
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DIAMONas ON CREDIT 


E chief consideration in buying a dia- 
mond is not the price quoted, but the real 
value of the goods offered, which is de- 

termined by the greatest briiliancy, the purest 
color, perfection in cut, shape and polish. 
These high qualities you-will find in our goods. 

Any article illustrated in our catalogue will 
be sent by express without charge for your 
examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. 
down and 10 per cent. 
per month. 


Transactions strictly confidential. 
Every purchase fully guaranteed. 
Liberal Exchanges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in 
the trade, having been established since 1843, 
and the fact that we import diamonds in the 
rough state and cut and polish them in our 
own lapidaries enzbles us to supply the finest 

ems at a saving of 15 to 25 per rent: 

rite for our new catalogue, Edition 13—a 
Diamond Authority, Sent Free. 














J.M.LYON&CO. 
65,.67,69 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


left shoulder, and that brought me down flat. There 
was nothing for it then but to wriggle along like a 
snake on my breast and stomach. I kept on getting 
shot in my right leg, but all the feeling had gone out 
of it, so I didn’t mind that much. The last time I rec- 
ollect getting hit was again in the left shoulder. 

It was just dawn by the time I got to the trenches, 
and when I finally wriggled over the top I thought they 
were fullof Japanese. But it happened what Japanese 
uniforms I saw were on corpses, and the live people 
were talking Russian, so I yelled for help. The men 
took me to a bandaging station two miles away, and 
the doctors didn’t think I was much good keeping. I 
had thirteen bullets in my right leg and side, and four 
scattered around other parts of me. But they tied me 
up and sent me on to Harbin, where they cut my leg 
off. So here I am, crippled; but that is better than 
being dead or a prisoner. 





A John Allen Story.—Private John Allen, the 
Mississippi Congressman, says the New York Sun, 
was making a strong effort to secure the removal of a 
Republican postmaster and the appointment of a 
Democrat during one of the administrations of Mr. 
Cleveland. He made two futile calls at the White 
House and the third time the President said rather 
bluntly : 

“Mr. Allen, the civil-service rules seem to apply in 
this case and it is useless for you to keep insisting on 
the removal of this postmaster.” 

Allen was silent for a moment and then he said: 

“Mr. President, I don’t want to take up your time 
by recalling that in your campaign I left my beloved 
State and stumped for you in New York, nor do I care 





tones are easily obtained on 
Velox Paper by the use of 


VELOX 
RE-DEVELOPER 


A new, simple process. 
50 cents, at the dealers. 
Nepera Division, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co, 
Rochester, N. Y¥, 





to estimate to what extent the twenty-seven speeches 
I made up there were responsible for the 1,100 majority 
by which you carried the State and won your election. 

‘“‘ Neither do I wish to recall my exhibition of joy on 
that election night—an exhibition which resulted in 
my wife’s not speaking to me for a week. But Mr. 
President, I just want to tell you a little story before 
I go. 

“Down in my district a fairly wealthy farmer died 
and his kin began squabbling over the estate. The 
man’s son hired me as his attorney and the case 
dragged through the courts. 

“One day the son came into my office and asked me 
if he couldn’t expect a settlement soon, as his money 
was nearly gone. 

“*Tt’s no use, Jim,’ I said, ‘ you can’t hurry the 
Supreme Court of the great State of Mississippi.’ 

“ The young fellow sat for a minute or two with his 
head resting in his hands and then he got up to go. 

“Mr. Allen” he said,‘do you know, sometimes I 
wish father hadn’t died !’” 

Allen didn’t get that postmastership for his man, 
but he got a better political plum within a week. 





The Simple Life.—One of the greatest charms of 
the late Senator George F. Hoar which especially en- 
deared him to his countrymen, we are told by Zhe 
Youth’s Companion, was his simplicity and genuine- 
ness. 


“T have never got over being a boy,” he wrote a year 
or two ago. “It does not seem likely that I ever shall. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 
THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. 





tages of N. Y. city. All 


circular V, address, 

















Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M, 


I have to-day, at the age of three score and sixteen, less 
sense of my own dignity than I had when, at sixteen, 
I walked for the first time into the college chapel at 
Harvard, clad as the statute required in a ‘ black or 
black-mixed coat, with buttons of the same color,’ and 


. n + . * 
ideal school. Advan-|the admiring world, with its eyes on the venerable 
departments. Special freshman, seemed to me to be saying to itself, ‘ icce 


courses in Art, Music, | caudam!’ (Behold the tail.)” 
Literature, Languages. 
etc. For illustrated 


“TI never inherited any wealth, nor had any,” he said 
at another time, replying to a statement circulated at 
Pittsburg that he was a rich man and out of sympathy 











SEE THAT CLIP? [eco 
HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 

of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
endcan be used over and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
oe a in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc.’. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid 














CALIFORNIA INFORMATION 


California is a big State; large of area, rich in natural 
wealth, tremendous in its scenic features and with a future 
full of great promise. Every American is more or less 
interested in knowing about this wonderful commonwealth. 

A forty page folder with more than half a hundred 
beautiful illustrations and a complete map of the State in 
colors, has been issued by the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. It contains in condensed and interesting form a 
mass of information on various subjects of interest, inclu. 
ding a list of hotels at California tourist points with their 
rates, capacity, etc. Sent to any address on receipt of four 
cents in stamps. W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 











NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 





Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry., Chicago. 
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$10.00 SAVED 


Purchase $10.00 worth of 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and receive a 
$10 Premium FREE 


Factory-to-Family dealing saves more 
money than you think, and will assist in fur- 
nishing your home without cost. With your 
$10.00 selection of Larkin Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 
and other Household Necessities, you receive 
the many middlemen’s saved profits and ex- 
penses in a valuable $10.00 premium free— 
hundreds to choose from. You get a retail 
value of $20.00 with each $10.00 purchase— 
just twice what the retailer gives you. 
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White Enameled Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed No. 10. 


Handsome in design and finish. Strong and durable, 
Free for using or ouing $10.00 worth of Larkin 
-roducts. 


LARKIN COMBINATION CASE 


lf preferred, you may select $10.00 worth 
from forty Household Necessities 


80 bars Sweet Home Soap............... $4.00 
5 bars White Woolen Soap............. 35 
. pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder.........- 

Ts 


Honor Bright Scouring Soap... . 


10 bars Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap 
doz. Modjeska Toilet Soap........ ... 
doz. Old English Castile Soap........ 
doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap..... 
doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap.... 

i doz. Borated Tar SOO sarnustvetenss 

ry doz. Safeguard Carbolic Soap......... 

¥% doz. World’s Work Toilet Soap....... 
1 stick Larkin Shaving Soap.......... 
1 3-0z. bottle Derma Balm—skin-lotion. 

1 40z. bottle Violet Toilet Water ...... 

1 2-0z. jar Cold Cream ................ 


seRBREERREREZERE 


1 2-0z. ttle Vanilla Flavoring Extract 
1 2-0z. bottle Tooth Powder............ 
1 8-0z. box Taleum Powder............ 15 
12-0z. bottle Glycerine.................  .10 


1 3-0z. box Silver Polish................ .05 
1 8-0z. can Larkin Liquid Stove Polish .10 
1 box Larkin Shoe Polish—Black ‘paste .10 


Added to which is the present-for-cash of ——— 
50 cents’ worth extra of Products. $10.00 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


Larkin Products and Premiums always please. 
Money refunded if any Product or Premium 
is unsatisfactory after thirty days’ trial. 


Send Trial Order, or Write for Premium List 72 
It’s full of interest—over 600 premium offers. 


Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















To Cas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition. 


'Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


=, No battery to startorrun, The original 
, speed-controlled friction-dri ve Dynamo. 
~ Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
» belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 
y fiy wheel necessary. For make and 
2 break and anne system. Water 
%_ and dust proof, 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, 
67 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


ULLY GUARANTEED, 











GAS LAMPS 
AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY. 
A 20th-Century evolution in the art of lighting. Entirely new, 
100 candle power, 7 hours one cent, Superior to el or 
gas and cheaper than coal oil, No trouble to 
clean, absolutely safe. Sells atsight. We also manu- 
facture table lamps, wal! lamps, chandeliers, store and 
street lamps. Agents wanted atonce. Write for free 
catalogue and prices, We manufacture all kinds and 
grades of mantles. If you buy them direct from us we 
will save you dealers’ profits, Prices sent upon request, 
© Solar Light Co., . B. Ch 
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MAKE A STOVE of 
your LAMP or GAS JET 


by attaching a 


GIANT —. 
HEATER “= 


getting Heat and Light at One Cost 


The Giant Heater so applied will 
heat any ordinary room in zero 
f weather, without interfering with 
the light. 

Economical, as no more gas or oil is 
consumed with our he eater neg od. 

This heater is a scientifically con- 

= 8 structed brass globe that ac cumulates, 

intensifies, and radiates the heat from 

your central-draught lamp or gas jet that ordinarily 
goes to waste—giving a thorough and uniform heat. 

Attracts cold airon the vacuum principle, thoroughly 
warming, purifying, and circulating theair. No odor, 
no ashes, or trouble. 

The Giant Heater is easily applied to any lamp 
chimney, gas jet, or any mantle burner ‘artificial or 
natural gas). Absolutely no danger as heater in no 
way interferes with the combustion. 

hére isn’t a home in the country that does not at 
some time of the year need a Giant Heater—and some 
need it all the + dh men the bathroom, sick-room, bed- 
room, den, or office ; for light cooking, heating water 
for shaving, warming babies’ food, etc. 

‘One night last April we were awakened aud found one of our 
children with a raging fever. My husband lighted the lamp, our 
Giant Heater on, and we soon had hot water to apply on child. 
Had we waited for water to heat on stove 1 am sure the little one 
would have been in convulsions "—Mrs. G. R. Petty, Chame- 
prign, T}inois. 




































s Polished Brass Complete, $1.50 
Price, Nickel-plated on Brass, $2.00 


SEND TO-DAY FOR A HEATER—Wwe will send 
it by first express, or mail, all charges pre- 
paid. Fully guaranteed, 

If you want more information send for 
book let. 

GIANT HEATER Co. 
864 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 










RR 
On Gas Flame 


—6%— 





First Mortgage Farm Loans 


We have them for sale $200 to $2,500 running for five 
years. Interest paid promptly annually. We make 
these loans with our own money and sell them as 
chance may offer, hence have nothing to sell that is 
not good enough security for our own money. We 
inspect every piece of land before placing a loan on 
same, and never loan to exceed 40 per cent. of actual 
eelling, value. We have been making these loans since 

3. Never lost a dollar for an investor yet. Send for 
booklet ** We’re Right on the Ground,” 128 page de- 
scriptive matter of the country, com slete descriptive 
list of on-hand loans, ete. We are reliable and finan- 
ciaily responsible. Can you sell our loans to investors? 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 

















CASH BUYERS 


WAITING FOR YOUR 


REALESTATE or BUSINESS 


No matter where located send me a full | 
description of the property, name your 


hesitate. Don’t think I can’t doit. Try 
me! Established I88l. Bank references. 





Ww 
Real Estate ~~ 7828 Adams Express Building, Chieago, [lis. 








Known all over the world 
as a staple cough and 
voice lozenge. 





LOCKE 


6.0 


geeeeacee 
ULTIPLIES. - 
DIVIDES, ae Capacity, 999, 999,999. 


Free. Agents W 
LOCKE see (on 
Swatect oe. ensett, “$1 


Cues Swen 
on fest « a 
lifetime. 


Expert Lip Reader, absolutely deaf 15 years; more 
oral pumis offered than accepted. Teaches hard-of- 
hearing persons most practwal, interesting and inex- 
pensive method by mail. 


. cy 
andy. Sure. all 








BD. LIPMANN. P. 0. Drawer 2618, Boston 





lowest cash price, and my quick-sale j 
system will get you the money. Don’t | 


rite me to-day. FRANK P. CLEVELAND, | 


with the people. “ My share of my father’s estate was 
about ten thousand five hundred dollars. All the in- 


| come-producing property I have in the world, or ever 
| have had, yields me a little less than eighteen hundred 


dollars a year. With that exception, the house where 
I live and two or three vacant lots constitute my whole 
worldly possessions. 
As to office-holding and working, I think there are 
| few men on this continent who have put so much hard 
work into life as I have. I went one winter to the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives when I was twen- 
ty-five years old, and one winter to the Massachusetts 
Senate when I was thirty. The pay was two dollars a 
day at that time.... I have been in Washington 
twenty years as Representative and Senator, the whole 
time getting a little poorer year by year. During all 
this time I have never been able to hire a house in 
Washington. My wife and I have experienced the va- 
rying fortunes of Washington boarding-houses, some- 
times very comfortable, and a good deal of the time 
living in a fashion to which no Pittsburg mechanic 
| earning two dollars a day would subject his family. 
| “The chief carnal luxury of my life is in breakfast- 
| ing every Sunday with an orthodox friend, a lady who 
| has a rare gift for making fishballs and coffee. You 
| unfortunate and benighted Pennsylvanians can never 


| see a 
| know the exquisite flavor of the codfish, salted, made 
into balls and eaten of a Sunday morning by a person | 


whose theclogy is sound and who believes in all the five 
points of Calvinism. I am myself but an unworthy 
heretic; but Iamof Puritan stock of the seventh gen- 
eration, and there is vouchsafed to me also some share 
of that ecstasy and a dim glimpse of that beatific vision. 
Be assured, my benighted Pennsylvania friend, that in 
that hour when the week begins, all the terrapin of 
Philadelphia or Baltimore and all the soft-shelled crabs 
of the Atlantic shore might pull at my trousers legs 
and thrust themselves on my notice in vain.” 





MORE. OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Not Really Literary. — Mr. Burpums: “TI see 
| that they have indicted twenty-four bookmakers in 
New York City.” 

Mrs. Burpums: “And yet New York has been so 
proud of having fifty Carnegie libraries !”— Brooklyn 
Life. 

The Great Question.—FOND YOUNG MOTHER 
(with first-born): ‘“* Now, which of us do you think he 
is like?” 

FRIEND (judicially) : ‘‘ Well, of course, intelligence 

| has not really dawned in his countenance yet, but he’s 
wonderfully like both of you!”—Pzszch. 





Certain of One Thing.—“ Well, little boy,” said 
the kind-hearted dentist, ‘does the tooth hurt you?” 
ge! don’ t know whether it’s the tooth or whether it’s 
| just me,” groaned the boy. “ But I’m blamed sure 
| that if you’ll separate us the pain’ll go away.’ 
Still he howled lustily when the dentist effected the 
separation.—Chicago Tribune. 
Tommy’s Idea of It. 
W’en my Pop talks of Standard Oil 
It makes my heart beat faster, 
Fur fear I’ll git some, ’cause I know 
| The standard oil is castor. 
—Catholic Standard and Times (Philadelphia). 
Trouble About Due.—Said a nervous passenger 
to the mother of a howling imp in the express train: 
“ Madam, is there anything any of us can do to pac- 
ify your little boy?” 
“ Oh, thank you, yes,” said the mother of the spoilt 





BERMUDA AND THE “BERMUDIAN.” 


Now that the northern states are in the grip of winter, 
Bermuda, that little Arcadia where everything is beautiful 
either in form, color, or odor, attracts attention. hither 
the Quebec Ste: amship Company maintains a weekly ser- 
vice with well-appointed steamships, of which the new 
Bermudian, a twin-screw stee) vessel of 5,500 tons burden, 
represents the acme of marine architecture. From New 
York the trip is now made in 48 hours. 

Bermudian life is essentially out of doors. The mean 
| temperature is 65° Fahrenheit. Persons who wish to 
| escape the rigors of winter, who love the beautiful, and 
ko enjoy the quiet simple life which this idyllic spot 
| affords should send for the descriptive booklet on Bermuda 

recently published by the Quebec Steamship Company ; 

it may be had for the asking from their agents, A. E. 

Outerbridge & Co., 39 Broadway, New York. The winter- 

season passenger rates are verv moderate, and range from 
| three cents a mile upward. Round-trip tickets good for 

six months may be had for $50 
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$50,000 5% 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


The Carroll Light, Heat & Power Company offers the unsold 
portion of its entire issue of $100,000 of bonds. 


The company has been selling electric light and power 
for sixteen years and furnishin es water heating for four 
years in Carroll, lowa, County Seat of Carroll County. The 
company is operating under twenty-five-year franchises, 
from 1903, without remuneration to the city, and has no 
competition in the lighting and heating business. The 
duplication value of the plant is about $175,000. The net 
earnings last fiscal year were over four and a half times the 
interest charge on its bonds. Improvements made last year 
have doubled the capacity of the plant. 


Net earnings for October, 1904 - $5,090.00 

5 ** November, “ - 6,027.30 
December, “ - 6,477.30 
Bonds dated April 4, 1904, due 1924. Denomination 


$1,000.00. Interest April and October. Redemption op- 
tional after October, 1907, at 105 and interest. 


American Trust & Savings Bank, Trustee 


These bonds are offered to investors desiring an abso- 
lute first mortgage investment on a Public U tility proposi- 
tion. Theyare as safe as mortgages on any farm in C ‘arroll 
County. The company is selling its bonds direct to inves- 
tors at an attractive price and full particulars as to the 
property—business and price, will be promptly furnished by 
Charles E. Temple, Vice-Pres., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
Bond Dept., American Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ills. 


HAIR 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We will send you by prepaid 
express an Evans Vacuum Cap 
to use thirty days, and all we 
ask of you is to deposit the 
a of the appliance in any 

ank in Saint Louis during the 
trial period, subject to your 
own order. 


“ “ e 






















If you do not cultivate a 
sufficient growth of hair with- 
in this time to convince you 
that this method is effective 
simply notify the bank and 
they will return your de- 
posit. 


The effect of the vacuum 
is pleasant and exhilarat- 
ing. It gives the ecalp 
vigorous exercise with- 
out rubbing and induces 


hcl 
i 


free and active circulation without the use of drugs 


or lotions. 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
440 Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 
eal 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin Co. New York, Sole Agents 


























ECWUCAYESHS Your Glasses 


‘fags aan 
Lf Do they hurt? Are they 


shaky? Temple Clasps 
** stay Bgl so they won’t 
fall off, yet so gently you 
forget they are on. No 
inch nor pull anywhere, 
eauties too. Our ook. 






AYA e nitty 


** Eye - Logic,” tells all about them and it’s F 
BRIGGS OPTICAL CO., 351-D, Triangle Bidg., Bechester, Re Y¥. 














A 1000 years of mistakes and then the 


NATURO 


the closet with a slant, the only sort 
of construction that’ is healthy, 
clean, comfortable. The NATURO 
is the only improvement made in 
water Closets since the style YO 

know was conceived. Aren't you in- 
terested in knowing ** Why ?’”’ bs vee 
for book D. It teils in detail, 
illustrations, THEN ATURO Co., Salem, N. J 
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child. ‘‘ You see, the dear little pet just wants eH 
throw his jam tart at the passengers, and I was afraid 
they wouldn’t like it. Please to stand where you are. 
Now, stop crying, darling. This kind gentleman 
wants to play with you.” — 7%-Bits. 

There was no Need for Talking. —‘“ Does the 
baby talk yet?” asked a friend of the family. 

“No,” replied the baby’s disgusted little brother > 
“the baby doesn’t need to talk.” 

“ Doesn’t need to talk?” 

“No. All the baby has to do is to yell, and it gets 
everything there is in the house that’s worth having.’ 
—Tit-Bits. 





A Gentle Knock.—“ Please, sir,” pleaded the ' 
gar,“ I’d like to get a square meal. I——” 

“ Here, poor fellow,” said Kloseman, “ here’s a penny 
for you.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir ; but, pardon me, you haven’t got 
a dyspepsia tablet about you, have you? I always 
suffer when I overeat.”—Philadelphia Press. 





How About It.—Miss Roxy (coldly) : “ No, sir, 
I have no use for love like yours !” 
Mr. PuHoxy (eagerly): “Then you return it?”— 
Cleveland Leader. 
Too Much Water.— 
Mary had a little lamb, 
And it was full of vim; 
It got in Wall Street. That’s the end— 
The lamb it couldn’t swim. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 





A Suggestion.—“ This pay-roll is too big,” ex- 
claimed the manager of the “ Hamlet” company. 
“ Can’t we get along with less people ?” 

“ You might give up the ghost,” suggested one of the 
gravediggers. 

And the manager, wrongly thinking the suggestion 
referred to himself, discharged the humorist instanter. 
—Tit-Bits. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


January 2.—The terms for the surrender of Port 
Arthas are concluded at a conference between 
the aides of the opposing generals. It isreported 
from Mukden that an attempt by the Japanese 
to force the Russian center had been repulsed 
with heavy loss. Rohdestvensky’s squadron of 
five battle-ships and three cruisers arrive at 
Sainte-Marie, Madagascar. 


January 3.—The Japanese take possession of Port 
Arthur; by terms of surrender the Russian offi- 
cers are paroled, but the privates and non-com- 
missioned officers are taken prisoners. Des- 
patches from St. Petersburg declare that no offer 
of peace, except one directly from Japan, would 
be considered. 


January 4.—The Japanese, according to reports, 
found 20,000 sick and 5,000 able soldiers in Port 
Arthur. Japanese officials in Tokyo declare that 
talk of peace is futile, and that preparations are 
under way fora continued campaign on land 
and sea. 


Jongery 5.—St. Petersburg reports that Admiral 

Rohdestvensky’s flag-ship, the battle-ship Axiaz 
Souvaroff, struck a rock and foundered off Mad- 
agascar. It is announced that General Stoessel 
will be court-martialed when he reaches St. Pe- 
tersburg. The agitation for reform in Russia 
has increased to such an extent that it is believed 
that internal affairs may force her to conclude 
peace. 


January 6.—Japanese naval experts hope to save 
—— of the Russian ships sunk at Port 
Arthur. 


January +—The Japanese Emperor issues a procla- 
mation thanking General Nogi and his army. 
Details of the interview between Generals Nogi 
and Stoessel tell of the mutual esteem voiced by 
the commanders at Port Arthur. ; 


January 8.—General Nogi reports the total number 
of prisoners taken at Port Arthur as 878 officers 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted success- 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidance. Limited parties. All arrangements 
first elass. Special tours arranged for small 
private parties. DR. and MRS. HOWARD 
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TRAVEL | TRAVEL 











The 
Gates Ww ay 


to Old 


Mexico 


A palatial private train 1s pro~ 
vided for your complete comfort. 
| It leaves the North latter part of 
| February, enabling you to escape 
cold, raw March weather at home. 


ee mae” 


It costs a little more than ordinary service, 

j but-- 

j ~~ Every luxury is furnished. 

~~ You have dining-car meals all the way. 

~~ You travel with agreeable companions and visit 
many places not usually seen. 

--The attendants are experienced and courteous. 


- You don't have to worry. I take care of every detail. 
My private train is run to the principal points of interest in Old Mexico, 


to Grand Canyon of Arizona, to Petrified Forest 
and to California. 





"©Your travel worries are 
under my hat.” 





There is not room here to explain details of the 
trip, nor why you should go to Mexico. Will you 
let me do this by booklet % Sg and personal letter ? 
If interested, also ask about Hawaiian Tour scheduled 
for early in February. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agt., 
200 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








CHAS. H. GATES, 
Toledo, Ohio. 














8. PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
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Ghe Collver Tours 


(de luxe) 
A Party leaves in March for 


JAPAN 


When the Wistaria is in Bloom. 
A special party for Mexico January 29. 
Send for itineraries. 
LEON L. COLLVER, 
368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


























SPRINC TOUR to SPAIN, 


Moreceo, the Riviera, and France, including the 
Touraine. Everything first-class. Party limited to 14, 
| Address L. MELANO ROSSI & CO., 83 State Street, Boston. 


___ EGYPT AND 





The Island for Rest and 
Recreation 
SUPERB SERVICE 


BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
Weekly sailings to JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, 
AND COSTA RICA; ALSO TO HAYTE To 
Jamaica, $40: round trip, $75. Twenty- 
Three Day Cruise, $125. For particulars 
apply to 
HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 

35-37 Broadway, N. Y. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
1229 Walnut Street, Phila, 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis, 





| Write for our Problem of the East. It will help you to 
| decide when and how to see The Orient. 


| BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston. 





| 
Select two months’ Sammer Tour. $ 
ro e Small party. Best steamers. Per- 
sonal escort, Apply at once. Bev. 
ae L:. D. Temple, Watertown Z, Wass. goss 
! 


Tenth year. Two high-class tours 

P at moderate price. Southern route 

May 30; Northern route June 21. 

Address DR. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
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Pears 


Pears’ Soap has never 
offered premiums to 
induce sales. It is, in 
itself, a prize for the 
complexion. 


Established in 1789. 








Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex? 


Sexology 


lllustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Know ledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Kuowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’' and Table o* Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
Z fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 




















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TO 


PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin 
100 Copies from pen-written and 5 
Copies from typewritten, original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
pee Price $7.50less trade t 
THE FELIX A. DAUs unt of oo BS ve 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 








Months Free 


If you are interested in any kind of invest- 
ment, Oil, Mining, Plantation, Industrial, 
Lands, Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, etc., send us 
your name and address and we will send you 
The Investor’s Review for three months free of charge. 
A journal of advice for investors. Gives latest and most 
reliable information concerning new enterprises. Knowl- 
edge is power. Great opportunities come and go. Great 
fakes likewise. Get posted before investing. Write to-day. 


INVESTOR’S REVIEW, 1300 Gaff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


0 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 
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and 23,491 men; Generals Fock, Smirnoff, and 
Garbatowsky and Rear Admiral Wiren decline 
to give their parole and will go to Japan as pris- 
oners with their men. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


January 2.—A letter is published in the London 
imes which Count Tolstoy wrote to the Czar 
about three years ago urging reforms in Russia. 


January 3.—The Sultan prohibits the sale of Bibles 
on the streets of Turkish cities. 


January 5.—The home of the British consul outside 
Tangier is again attacked by Moorish brigands, 


January 6.—The Archbishop of Canterbury refuses 
a request of American churches that he use his 
influence to have the educational tax removed 
from British non-conformists. 


January 7. General von Trotha reports a German 
victory after fifty hours’ fighting against 1,000 
Witbois at Grossnabas, Southwest Africa. 


Domestic. 


CONGRESS. 


January 4.—Senate: The Statehood bill is taken 
up; Senator Foraker offers an amendment to 
the bill, which is believed to outline a plan of 
action of opposition to the pending measure. 
Senator Newlands offers a resolution providing 
for a commission to draw up an act to consoli- 
date all the railroads under government control. 

House : Representative Baker, of New York, 
offers a resolution proposing an investigation of 
the conduct of the Secretary of the Navy in the 
matter of railroad rebates. 


January 5.—Senate: The Statehood bill is discussed 
a bills are passed providing for the reorgani- 
zation of the coicel corps of the army, for pro- 
motion in the ordinance corps, and for better 
quarters for consuls. 


Flouse: Representative Livingston’s resolution 
calling on the Department of Agriculture for 
the facts on which its cotton forecast was based 
is tabled after a long debate; the Hill currency 
bill is discussed. 

January 6.—Senate: The nomination of William D. 
Crum to be Collector of the Port of Charleston, 
S. C., is confirmed. 

House: The Fortifications Appropriation bill is 

passed. 


OTHER DomEsTIc NEws. 


January 2.—Denver Republicans claim that 18,000 
spurious ballots were cast for Adams. 


January 3.—The Navy Department at Washington 
issues a statement declaring the present war has 
proven the supremacy of battle-ships. 

The federal court at Philadelphia reverses the 
restraining order obtained by E. H. Harriman 
in the New Jersey courts in the Northern Secu- 
rities case, and decides that the Northern Pacific 
stock should be distributed. 

The President objects to the incorporation of Sec- 
retary Morton’s pooting plan as corollary to the 
scheme to abolish rebates. 


Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, asks the 
legislature to enact a law which would allow the 
suppression of newspapers as common nuisances. 


January 4.—Attorney-General Moody, in his brief in 
the Beef trust case in the Supreme Court, declares 
that a complete monopoly exists controlling the 
prices of cattle and meat. 


Theodore Thomas dies at Chicago. 


January 5.—President Roosevelt addresses the For- 
est Congress on the necessity for preserving the 
timber. 

Governor Douglas. of Massachusetts, recommends 
tariff revision in his first message to the legisla- 
ture, and urges the appointment of a commission 
to report on the subject. 


January 6.—Arguments in the Beef trust case are 
begun in the United States Supreme Court. 
January 7—At a_conference between President 
Roosevelt and Republican leaders it is decided 

to postpone tariff revision until fall. 


The Colorado legislature declares Alva Adams 
elected governor, 


[January 14, 1905 
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Things Seen in Morocco 


By A. J. DAWSON 


Author of “Daniel Whyte,” ‘African Nights’ 
Entertainment,” ‘“‘ Hidden Manna,” “In the Bight 
of Benin,” “‘God’s Foundling,”’ etc., etc. 








A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, im- 
pressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author com- 
bines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart and the 
imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the Oriental 
atmosphere admirably in this book. 


‘* His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and his 
country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit and 
enlightenment by all who would know something of Mo- 
rocco as it really is..’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘ The things seen are seen from within and described in 
language which visualizes for us the mysterious charm of 
that mysterious land.””— 7he Graphic, London. 


‘Then, besides these stereoscopic pictures of Morocco, 
you have such stirring stories as ‘ Achmet’s Charm,’ as 


”»> 


interesting a tale of treasure-trove as Poe’s ‘ Golaen Bug.’ 
— Truth, London, 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 
$2.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


THE TRUE FLAVOR OF THE FOREST 
Fascinating stories of the woods, animals and Indiens 
are provided in the book of Indian legends and folk- 
lore entitled: 


KULOSKAP THE MASTER 


Dan Beard says *‘It is the American Indians’ ‘ King 
Arthuf’s Round Table,’ ‘ Robin Hood ’ and ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 


Cloth, 370 pp. Hlustrated, $2.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


i Turned Out .$30127. 


worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith of 
Pa. (used small outfit). Rev. Geo. P. Crawford writes, 
made $7.00 first day. J. J. S. Mills, a farmer, writes, 
can easily make $5.00 day plating. Thos. Parker, 
school teacher 21 years, writes, “I made $9.90 
profit one day, $9.35 another.” Plating 


























ired. 

Everybody has tableware, waiches, jew- 
elry and metal goods to be plated with 
"= (old, Silver, Nickel and Metal plating. 
saul!” Heavy Plate—latest process. No toy or 
humbug. Outfits all sizes, Everything guaranteed, LET US 
START YOU. Write today for Catlog, Agency and Offer. Address 
F. Gray & Co. Plating Works, Cincinnati, O. 














Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
iag organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 658.000 patients. 
Book 25A free. Very interesti 


ng, 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONG. 


SPECTACLES ARE A 
NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 

ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
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CHESS. Problem 1,023. | tee R—R §, mate 
; , manus mi PxR = 
[Ali communications for this Department should be | L. VETESNIK. x 
addressed : “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY | Blaclcsttieden’ Pieces. | ogi R—Q R8 . R x P, mate 
Dicest."} | Kt other Any 
| 


| Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M 
| Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
| Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W- 
| Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; Dr. J. 
H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, 
|S. C.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, 
| Westboro, Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; 
| the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; A. Rooke, Franklin 
| Chess-club, Philadelphia ; C. Nugent, New York City ; 
| the Rev. L. H. Bahler, Mayiaville, N.Y.; J. H. Cravens, 
| Kansas City, Mo.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; L-. 
| Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; W. R. Ellis, Bloomfield, 


y i V : Et ay | Nebr.; C. P. Crumb, St. Louis; E. A. C., Kinderhook, 


N. Y.; Miss J. Houston Troutville, Va.; the Rev. M. 


Y ‘a | Tarnowski, Camden, N. J.;_ B. Alten, Elyria, O.: 
Wl | | Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; F. 


Problem 1,022. 
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F, A. L. Kuskop. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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— 4 | Alsip, Ogden, Ill; H. C. Adams and W. C. Gayhart, 
i, '\Y YY Y Yy y Z | White—Ten Pieces. | Toledo; L. Wyman, Painesville, O.; S. L. Brewer, 
9 a ae a "Wy | 8 I 2PRbiPB; rP2kp1Q; Pp3r2: | Tuskegee, Ala.; Dr. E. W. Stevens, Dryad, Wash. 

y Wf Wy Wj Ss apss ; 2 ; Pp3ra2: ok phe » Phi eer : 
| Uy WY Wy f y } aes gig 6 2 1,014: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; C. L. Anders, 
dle Wi L_ pars Va rBppsp: thar K; 6 Commerce, Tex.; C. W. Shewalter, Washington, D. 





White mates in three moves. C: 


Oo oe 


White Eight Pieces. 


s C. W. Corbin, Altoona; W. K. Greely, Boston ; 
az a : H. F. K., Jr., New York City; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, 
Solution of Problems. Cal.; M. Almy, Chicago; D. Hamlin, Orono, Me.; D. 
W. Saltonstall, New York City; S. von Ragte, Eden 


College, St. Louis; W. E. Mannear, Wilkesbarre, 











No. 1,014. Key-move: OQ—K B5. 











8; 38pS2: 2p4b; 7R; 4k3; sBRi Pir; ee Sate Pa.; Dr. P. Joor, Maxwell, Ia.; F. R. Walter, Chagrin 
6P1;3K 201 2 R-Q8 R =Bch : R- (2 5, mate Falls, O.; W. E. Warner, Nicholson, Pa. 
White mates in two moves. + Kee 5 Sp Esk 


Comments (1,014): “ Fine key to one of Maximow’s 
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74 SETS CIVEN AWAY | 


We are going to give away, absolutely FREE of cost, 74 sets of the most interesting LIBRARY OF LITERA- 
TURE ever published. This is a rare opportunity. It will interest yon, We have on hand, bound in cloth, 74 sets of the 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


BY MUHLBACH 


There being so few of these, we have decided to let them go for less than half price, upon easy monthly payments, 
and to give away with each of these 74 sets, FREE, one set of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
In Eight Magnificent Volumes. Worth $16.00 per Set . 


HE ‘* LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES”? are strong, vivid stories as well as good history, 
No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. 
“Frederick the Great and His Court ” is the most remarkable romance ever issued. 

“Henry the Eighth and His Court” and “ Joseph the Second and His Court” are marvels for interest and instruction. 

“Sans Souci” and “ The Merchant of Berlin” are unrivaled in the entire domain of historical romance. 

All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted, Thus the human interest 
always prevails and has given this set of books enduring ae arity. 

Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these volumes, and their lives and actions are described in the 
most interesting “— imaginable. In reading these romances one really feels they are a part of the time and 
people they are reading about. cae ae é : : 

Below we give the contents of one volume. This will illustrate to you how interesting the entire set of 18 magnifi- 
cent volumes must be. 


APOLEON AND BLUCHER. Napoleon at Dresden. Frederick William and Hardenberg. The White Lady. Na- 
poleon and the White Lady. Napoleon’s High-born Ancestors. Napoleon’s Departure from Dresden. The Last Days 
of 1812. The Conspirators of Heligoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard Leberecht Bliicher. Recollections of 

Mecklenburg. Glad Tidings. The Oath, Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The Interrupted Supper. The Defection of General 
York. The Warning. The Diplomatist. The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. The Two Diplomatists, The Attack. The 
Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. The National Representatives. War and an Armis- 
tice. Theodore Korner. The Heroic Tailor. ‘The General-in-Chief of the Silesian Army. The Ball at the City Hall of Breslau. 
The Appointment. After the Battle of Bautzen. Bad News. The Traitors. oe and Metternich. Deliverance of Ger- 
many. On the Katzbach. Bliicher asa Writer. The Revolt of the Generals, The Battle of Leipsic. The Nineteenth of 

October. Hannibal Ante Portas. Bliicher’s Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Napoleon’s New Year’s Day. ‘The King 
of Rome. Josephine. Talleyrand. Madame Letitia. Fall of Paris. The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. 
On to Paris! Departure of Maria Louisa. The Capitulation of Paris. Night and Morning Near Paris. " Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau. A Soulin Purzatory. READ CAREFULLY—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES 
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These Are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes : 


Napoleon andthe Queenof Frederick the Great and His 
russia Family 
Goethe and Schiller : 
The Merchant of Berlin, and 
Maria Theresa and Her 
Fireman 
uise of Prussia and Her 


The Empress Josephine 
Napoleon and Bluecher 
een Hortense 
—~ Antoinette and Her 


n 
Prince Bagene and His Times imes 
The Daughter of an Empress Old Fritz and the New Era 
Joseph Il. and His Court = Andreas Hofer : 
Frederick the Great and His Mohammed Ali and His House 
urt Henry VIII. and; Catherine 
Berlin and Sans-Souci Parr 

These 18 volumes contain a history of the great crisis in Germany, Austria, 
Russia, England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, Prussia, during 200 
years of startling events told in intensely interesting and romantic form. 

The books are printed upon extra quality of paper trom easy-to-read type, 
are attractively illustrated and beautifully bound. Titles and ornaments are 
stamped in gold on back, and trimmed edges. Size of the volumes is seven 
and three-quarters by five and one-half inches. 


These 18 volumes contain 9,000 pages of the most 
instructive and interesting reading ever published, 


A. L. FOWLE, 16 E. 17th Street, New York 





Readers of Tue Lirgzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





If you accept this offer, you will always have in your posses- 
sion the most instructive and entertaining books ever 
published in the English language, and they will cost 
only $1.00 a month for a few months. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FREE SHAKESPEARE 
It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, 
all the Poems and Sonnets, and embracing a 
History of the Early Drama, an Exhaustive 







FREE 
SHAKESPEARE 
OFFER 


r. 


: ; A. L, Fowle 
ee ee will, Introduction / Y 16 E. 17th St. 
to eac ay, Index to Characters, Glos- 4 : N. ' x 
sary of Obsolete Words, Names of / z a 


You may send me, all 


Actors and Actresses of She ’ /o ‘ 
’ of Shakespeare's S charges prepaid, upon in- 


Day, Notes on each Play, etc., etc., 
pstadig tescestntnetatr: Collier, ° VES spection, one complete set of 
Dyce, Douce, Hunter, Rekewe” f% R “The oar of: Bistorient 
son, Ver Plank, and Hudson. / CTA » nic in hes. a a 
>, / / 7% 4 shes, be - 
meg Long J Oo bination art cloths, light red backs, 
Many full-page illust . f VA dark. red sites, oold tack stamens 3 
Ma age stra- A also one set§of Shakespeare’s Complete 
tions, including por- o/ y ‘ 
pa fl leadit /9 Works, 8 beautiful volumes. After ex- 
Sdciamntay sen ww f amining the books, if 1 decide to keep them, 
PBS Ate wg By I will pay you for “‘ The Library of Historical 
nadelnesh@eray Fe Romances "’ only (you to present me with 
oo tae oie . Shake speare’s Complete Works) 50c. after ex- 
dons tintennen 0 | amination, and $1.00 a month for 19 months. If 
Roydell Gallery : | after examination I decide not to keep “The 
a -abaaen Library of Historical Romances,” I will send both 
Sicediaeesivanit sets of books to you, all charges collect, 
durably bound 
in fine cloth, gilt 
tops with gold 
lettering and 
stamping. 
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favorite themes”—M.M.; “A graceful setting of a 
very pretty idea”—G. D.; “ Remarkable, in that every 
mate is given by discovery”—F. S. F.; “ Unique, in 
that Black has choice of five defensive checks ”—J. H. 
S.; “A remarkable production”—J. G. L.; “ Very 
pretty; but key too obvious ”—L. H. B.; “ Highly in- 
genious—very clever”—J. H. C.; “ A rare specimen of 
beauty and purity ”—L. G.; “ Easy "—C. L. A. 

1,015: “* Neat compliment, well expressed ”—M. M.,; 
“ The strategy, tho clever, is not deep”—G. D.; “ Per- 
fect construction and finish ”—F. S. F.; “ Pretty, but 
rather transparent”—J. H.S.; “One of the Boston- 
ian’s choicest gems”—J. G. L.; “ Very clever and 
pleasing”—C. N.; “A masterful Bijou”—A. R.; 
* Very ingenious; but the fact that Kt is the only mov- 
able piece makes the solution too easy. Very good 
problem tho, our critic to the contrary notwithstand- 
ng”—V. H B.; “ Well varied for Black’s restricted 
position”—J. H. C.; “I will not say that it is ‘ won- 
derful, ‘grand,’ or ‘the best I ever saw’; but I will 
say it is elegant” —J. E. W.; “ Another good Barry” 

L. G.; * Fine theme well concealed with entangling 
‘trys’: worthy of the composer and enscribee”—W. 
R. E.; “ Both problems gave me considerable pain; 
but the two-er rather more pleasure than the three-er. 
It was very exciting and gratifying to see the Kt fit | 
into all the ‘ checks’ ” —C. P. C. 

In addition to these reported, P. J. got 1,011; E. W. | 
S., 1011, 1,012; W. G. H., N. D. Waffle, Salt Spring- 
ville, N. Y., 1,012. 





Charousek Gems. 


Mr. L. Hoffer has all the manuscript games of the 
young Master, Charousek, whose death caused so 
great aloss to Chess. Charousek was one of the very 
great players, combining in his play accuracy, bril- 
liancy, and originality. 


Comments by Mr. Hoffer. 


PLAYED BY CORRESPONDENCE IN 1893. 
Kieseritzky Gambit. 


BEU. CHAROUSEK, | BEU. CHAROUSEK, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—K P—K4 1Kt—B2 B—K3 
2P—K B4g Px P 12 P—Q 4 Kt—B 


sKt-—Ks5 B—Kt2 15 O—Q 2 B—Kt 6 ch 
6 Kt x Kt P P—Q4 16 B—K 2 B—B 5 
7Kt-—Be2e Px 17Kt—B3 8 CastlesQR 
8KtxP K %Q—Bsq KtxB 








ua 2 
9 O—K 2 QBs 19 Q—K 3 KtxB 
to P—B 3 Kt—R 3 Resigns. 





The Kieseritzky Gambit turns out invariably in | 
favor of Black, and is the reason for the variation in- 
vented by Professor ice, which has gained such a 
world-wide publicity as the Rice Gambit. Knowing 
the defect of the Kieseritzky Gambit, some of the 
players introduced in the Vienna Gambit Tourna- | 
ment (after 5.., B—Kt 2; 6 P—Q 4, P—Q 3); 7 
Kt x B P with tolerable success. It gives a more re- | 
liable attack than the sacrifice in the Allgaier Gambit. | 
Anyhow, 6 P—Q 4 is much better than 6 Kt x Kt Pas | 
in the text. Black has it all his own then. White, | 
however, could make a better fight with 7 P—Q 4. 
The remainder of the game plays itself, only Cha- | 
rousek finishes it in his usual elegant way. 


PLAYED IN 1897. 
King’s Knight’s Gambit. 
CH AROUSEK, MAKOVETZ, | CHAROUSEK, MAKOVETZ, 





Witte. Black, White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 9BxP Q—Kt 3 
2P—K B4 PxP 1oKt—Ks5 Castles 
Kt—K B 3 P 4 i Kt—-B,z Q—B3 
4PxP Qx 12 P—Q Q—R 3 
5Kt—B3 Q—K3ch |33 P—Q k 4 Kt—Kt5 
6 B—K 2 3—K 2 114 P—Q 6 P=zP 





7 Castles Kt—K B 3 15 Kt—Q 5__— Resigns. 
8 P—Q 4 3—Q 2 | 

3.., P—Q 4 is inferior to many of the other defenses, 
and certainly to 3.., P—K Kt 4, which might tempt 
White to the Kieseritzky, Allgaier, or Muzio varia- | 
tions. But having selected the defense in the text he 
should have continued 4.., Kt—K B3. 4.., QxP 
gives White a quick development-—the main object of 
the Gambit. With the King still at its original | 
square and the Queen in front of it, he must be ex- | 
posed to an overwhelming attack. He might have | 
had some chances of resistance, however, had he | 
played 9.., B—B 3, so as to secure a retreat for the | 
Queen. He tried to escape afterward with 13..,! 
Kt—Kt 5, but Charousek cut off the retreat of the | 
Queen with 14 P—Q 6 and the Queen was lost. | 
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- Irish Mythology and Folk-lore 
IN THE CELTIC P AST They recount the wonderful and chivalrous doings of ancient 
kings and re of Ireland, ek with magic, 

rowess, and adventure. Magic swords, the miraculous 

By ANNA MACMANUS fatty ae grown from a fairy-seed; the whistler 

whose flute-like notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep, and many other wonderful things are to be found here. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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ge FINAL OFFER TO DIGEST READERS 


The New Imperial Encyclopedia 


A Few Rubbed Sets at 40% Discount 


40 Handsome Volumes of 700 Pages Each 
MADE FOR USE! 1° distinguishing feature of THe Imperiat Ency- 


CLOPEDIA is its usefulness. It is the result of the 
closest study of the entire encyclopedia field to ascertain what should constitute a work that 
would be at once the most useful and usable, as well as the most complete and au- 
thoritative reference library possible to make in a single publication. Covering as it does 
completely the large field occupied by all other encyclopedias, it introduces many new 
features not found in amy other. 














It is the only encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes, Ninety per cent. of the encyclopedias in the 
a to-day are rarely used ; the great weight and cumbersome size of the volumes are responsible for their lack 
of use. 


“7 own six cyclopedias, but for all essential items I consider The Imperial superior to all of them.”’—Oli 
Crane, D.D., LL.D., Boston. ne f sage 


It is the only one that includes all dictionary words, with their definitions, pronunciations, derivations, and 
synonyms, all under a single alphabetical arrangement. It pronounces every title, historical, biographical, 
geographical, and scientific. It is the only pronouncing encyclopedia. 


- Apes The Imperial Encyclopedia to be the finest I have ever referred to."—H. P. Mead, M.D., Morris- 
ville, N.Y. 


It covers a wider range of topics by hundreds than does the largest of all other encyclopedias. I ~ 
parable for information about any word, thing, person, place, or aa. ee ee 


“I esteem it very highly and for practical purposes prefer it to any other for several reasons.””—John A. 
Lovely, Associate Justice Supreme Court of Minnesota, Oct. 16, 1903. 


It is the most recent of all encyclopedias. Having been just completed, it contains much information 
not found elsewhere. 


‘My most frequent work of reference.”’—Rev. H, Henley, Pittsburg, Pa. 


These features belong to THE IMPERIAL exclusively ; they distinguish it from all 
others; they mark it as an exceptional production. These sets are 


Slightly Rubbed, But Otherwise Perfectly Sound 


We propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library entirely 
at our Own expense for inspection. We ask you to give it the most search- 
ing examination, and compare it with any similar work published at any 
price. We believe you will prefer it to the best of them; that is why we 
propose to place it on trial in your home. 

he Volumes are handsomely and durably bound in heavy Eng- 
lish cloth; also in beautiful half-morocco at a small advance over 


the cloth price. The print is large and clear. 160 FIFTH AVENUE 























1 : a NEW YORK 
NO PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have examined ry Se ee 
the work in your home. s set slightly rubbed Imperial 
a Encyclopedia in heavy English 
] imi loth binding with bookcase. If 
BOOKCASE FRE We have * limited & entiahed 1 willsend you $1 within 
number of three- 4 10 days after receipt, and #2.00 per 
shelf, solid oak, highly polished bookcases, made to RF eee ee eet an a It not 
hold this set. We propose to offer them as a pre- > satisfied, I will notify you within 10 days and 
Sy hold subject to your order. (If half-morocco 









mium to prompt purchasers. ACT QUICKLY. 

HENRY G. ALLEN @ CO. 
PUBLISHERS ge 

150 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 4 o RPC 


, is wanted, change above to $2.50 per month. ) 
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Readers of Taz Lirrxary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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‘Raffles 


Gentleman Burglar 


JOHN WANAMAKER PAYS $10,000 A YEAR 
TO THE MAN WHO PREPARES HIS BUSI- 
NESS LITERATURE. WHY? BECAUSE 


Good English Pays 


—" 
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Nowadays when billions of dollars’ worth of business is trans- 
acted by mail, the ability to write a strong, convincing business 
letter is an zmferative business requirement. No man can 
hope to reach the highest place in business if he is unable to 
express himself clearly and forcefully. The language you use 
in correspondence—or even in speech— must help you to sell 
goods, win customers, co!lect debts, even secure the positions 
ou hold, but it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy and 
half intelligible. The success of an idea or p!an—often of a 
business itself—depends upon the way it is presented. 


How is Your English ? 


Are slips of speech habitual with you? 
Are your letters dry and poorly worded? 
Do they lack the snap, the tone of words 
that win? Get out of this rut—master 
the principles of smooth, easy fluent expres- 
sion—of crisp, powerful, straight-from-the- 
shoulder business English, Tighten your 
grasp on the English language—it pays. 


The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an in- 
ternational reputation as an expert on English for business men, 
and now has put his private lessons into four handy 1.ttle vol- 
umes (time-saving size)—seven complete courses, - Word Study, 
Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business Letter Writing, 
Story Writing, Creative Composition hitherto sold in typewritten 
form for $15 to $25 for each separate course. These books 
contain everything that will help you, nothing that is mere 
lumber. Better than a dictionary because they teach a man 
to be his own dictionary. 


Several large business concerns have introduced these books to 
their clerks, from the merest stenographer to the most expe- 
rienced correspondent. Heads of big businesses like Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Lyon, Healy & Company, Tobey 
Furniture Company, Montgomery Ward & Company have 
personally indorsed them. No stronger testimony could be 


given. 
This Set of Four Books 


Containing seven complete home-study courses, regularly sell 
for $3.00 per set. But if you will send your orders with this 
advertisement you can get a set at the wholesale price of $2.00, 
But if you can’t tear out and mail the advertisement don’t 
fail to mention this magazine. 


Ghe SYSTEM CO., Thomas Church Bidg., Chicago 








Keep in Touch “] 


The Pulpit 
of To-day 


Subscribe Now For 
MONDAY EDITION OF 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


14 Columns of Verbatim Sermon Reports 
Includes the sermon of Dr. Newel#Dwight Hillis, 
Plymouth Church, which is printed each Monday. 
$1.50 a year, United States and Canada. Foreign 
subscription, $3.00. 
Sample sent free on request. Address Dept. 26 
Clubs of 8 subscribers, $1.00 each per year, U, 8S. and 
Canada. Foreign Clubs of 3, $2.00 each per year, 





Newell Dwight Hillis. 
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Raffles, the prince ot professional cracksmen, finds no safer place 
for his enormous chest, laden with the heavy silver from many a plundes, 
than the vaults at the bank. 

Bunny, his confederate, deposits the chest. 
four hours the vaults are entered and robbed. 

Bunny withdraws the chest only to find that the bank robber has 
used it as a hiding-place for his ill-gotten gains. 

This tale of a daring robbery, ‘*The Chest of Silver,’’ will be 
found in the January 21st issue of 


c!suu Colliers 


In less than twenty- 


ten cents 
the copy 




















Charming Glimpses of a Fascinating Land 


“* The things seen are seen from within and described in language which 
visualizes for us the mysterious charm of that mysterious land.’’ 


— The Graphic, London, 


Things Seen in Morocco 


By A. J. DAWSON 


Author of “‘ Daniel Whyte,” “ African Nights’ Entertainment,” 
““ Hidden Manna,” ‘‘ In the Bight of Benin,” 
** God’s Foundling,’’ etc., etc. 









A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco, The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 


A BOOK OF ENTHRALLINC INTEREST 


‘* Then, besides these stereoscopic pictures of Morocco, “‘ His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and his 
you have such stirring stories as ‘ Achmet’s Charm,’ as | country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit and 
interesting a tale of treasure-trove as Poe’s ‘ Golden | enlightenment by all who would know something of 
Sug.’ ’*— Truth, London Morocco as it really is.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The tales are strong and dramatic—a vivid picture of 
Morocco.” — Ladies’ Field. 


8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.63 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 


** The author possesses a deep and accurate knowledge 
of Moorish nature ’’—/’ orld, London 








Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





{LAST CALL FOR JANUARY 30% 2x0"a1L 70 vs 
THE COUPON BELOW AND 
We have in stock less than a hundred sets of this princely work—the whole Bible in six languages— 
which must be quickly disposed of in order to meet an imperative demand for more space in our stock- 
room. We recently decided to givea January Club of LITERARY DIGEST Readers the benefit of the neces- 


sary reduction on these sets with an offer which has exhausted all but a few of these copies. This is a 
most unusual opportunity to add to your library one of the most valuahle works the world has ever seen. 











These few sets go to D1- ° Don’t send any money till you . . 
Grst Readers at just half have seen the set. We send the 

the regular price, and on set on receipt of the coupon, and 

little, easy payments. guarantee satisfaction. 





















Six Large 
Quarto Vol- 
umes, Sub- 
stantially 
Bound in 
Heavy Cloth. 
Titles, etc., 
In Gold, 
First-Class 
Paper, with 
3,200 Pages 


It Offers a New and Delightful Method of 
 Self-Instruction in French and German 


Only one of the many uses of this monumental work is the up-to-date, interest- 
ing method it provides for attaining, by the shortest cut, familiarity with 
French, German, Greek and other languages. Used in connection with any 
language method, such as the Rosenthal, for instance. It is a refreshing change 
from the material furnished for translation in the ordinary text-books. With 
the Hexaglot Bible a student translates beautiful thoughts, worded in the 
purest of diction. A mental habit is formed which enables him to remember 
the words and use them correctly in every-day life. The English version is as 
near as possible to the middle and the lines of the various languages are almost 
invariably opposite each other. At a glance you can translate every word. For 
example : 

ENGLISH—“ Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow thee now ?” 
GERMAN— Pvites spricht zu ihm: Herr, warum kann ich dir diesmal nicht 
olgen ?”’ 
FRENCH—“ Pierre lui dit: Seigneur pourquoi ne puis-je pas te suivre 
2 maintenant ?”’ 

Thus the words immediately become associated with ideas, and quickly, 
easily, almost unconsciously, become firmly fixed in the mind. 

A Sumptuous Gift for | A Valuable Ad- | A Work of Live Interest to 
the Coogee to | dition to Every | Every Intelligent Person, 
Present Their Pastor | Choice Library | One that Never Grows Old 











“‘ Tt is not only a sumptuous work for a library, but it is also a book of comparative versions, which will be of 
incalculable convenience and value.’’—The British Quarterly Review, London. 


“The Hexaglot Bible is an honor to the present century, likely to prove a 
signal benefit immediately and indirectly in this and other countries to the 
Church and servants of God.’’—The Bible Treasury, London. 


A Marvel of Accurate, Beautiful Typography 


“It is a marvel of accurate and beautiful typography,” says The London 
Standard. The six volumes are durably bound. The type is large and clear, 
the paper of first-class quality. The work is an ornament to every library. 


THE GREAT 


HEXAGLOT BIBLE 


Dedicated, by her special permission, to the late 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Edited_ by Leading European Scholars 





This most remarkable and genuinely great work 
comprises the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments in the Original Tongues; together with 
the Septuagint, the Syriac (of the New Testament), 
the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German 
and the most approved French versions, arranged in 
six parallel columns, three columns on each of two 
opposite pages. 

Among its distinguished subscribers are: 


The Czar of Russia Emperor of Germany 
Duke of Devonshire Archbishop of Canterbury 
Earl of Shaftesbury Bishop of Gloucester 


And Thousands of Eminent Statesmen, 
Scholars, Public Men, etc. 


A Most Unique and Illuminative Commen- 
tary on the Whole Bible 


A collection of modern versions in parallel columns makes the Hexaglot Bible 
a most useful and illuminative commentary for preachers, teachers and stu- 
dents. The work gives a charm to sacred Scripture which no single translation 
can supply. The various translations also offer a precision of meaning not af- 
forded by one language alone. Aside from these features, the arrangement of 
the Scriptures in six different languages is of the most permanent interest. 


Extraordinary Advantages of the Arrangement 


Its arrangement is extraordinarily helpful. The London Record says of 
this: ‘It offers the great advantage of the various versions, being so arranged 
that the termination of each sentence in one version accords with the corre- 
sponding passage in the others. The reader, on referring to any passage, may 
find its equivalent in the Hebrew text, the Septuagint, the Vulgate. the German 
translation of Martin Luther, the more modern French interpretation, or the 
authorized English version; the three languages most generally used in mis- 
sionary pursuits being thus introduced.” 


The Work Throughout of Scholars 
The production of this great work was in"charge of competent specialists, and 
the texts are accurate and scholarly. It can be implicitly relied upon as an 


authority by all those interested in ancient or modern Biblical criticism and 
interpretation. 


“It is the most satisfactory presentation of the Scriptures in six great languages. As the great Origen in Alexandria, more thar. 1,500 years ago, magni- 
fied the value of the Scriptures by presenting them in several versions, so does this great work promise to do.”—Chancellor H. M. MacCracken, 








D 
Please remember that Sign and mail the coupon and we 
we have in stock only a will send the set on approval. Exam- 
few sets, so do not delay ine it for three days, and if you keep it 
if you wish to secure one. pay for it in little sums of $2 a month. 





Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.; “It is one of 


Do not delay another hour, but sign and mail to us the following coupon, which will bring the work to your door. 





The Greatest Bible of the Century | 7° or 





om 40 SEG ccaseebnseevnancvc Address 


ifeti work for examination. It is understood that I may keep and examine the work for 3 ‘ ” 
for a lifetime. days after receipt, and if it is not entirely satisfactory, 1 will hold the books subject to library. 


Rev. John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor 


the finest contributions of modern Biblical MESSRS. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York City. of Biblical Literature and Exegetical The- 

and philological science to the study of the Gentlemen:—I accept your special Offer of “The Hexaglot Bible” to | Ology, Glasgow: ‘“‘ Besides the great use- 

Scriptures.”’ preachers (regular price $40) for $20, payable $2 within 3 days of receipt of the work Sulness of the book to students, it is also a 
ts vast stores of riches will endure if it is satisfactory, and the balance in instalments of $2 a month. Please send me the 


handsome ornament to the shelves of any 


Itis the only work of the kind in 
the English language. 


RECULAR PRICE L. D. 1-21 1 BNE ca bonioiseecdcsennsmkershssonnsKsssasdypaseesss> 4 Don’t Miss This Opportunity! 











| FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, - 


EERE ES ee Se SPECIAL PRICE, $20 


“ 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK | 


SAVE $20 








Keaders of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention txe publication when writing to advertisers. 





